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INTRODUCTION 


nN December 13 and 14, 1940, a Conference on Education for the 
Gifted was held under the auspices of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, in honor of Leta S. Hollingworth. The purposes of this Con- 
ference as stated in the program by Dean William F. Russell, Honorary 
Chairman, and the Chairman, were as follows: 


This Conference on Education for the Gifted is held in honor of Leta S. 
Hollingworth, Professor of Education in Teachers College, whose untimely 
death last year brought to a close a brilliant career. Our discussions are de- 
signed to promote inceuaned activity in the discovery and education of the 
gifted—the task to which she so earnestly devoted herself and which she 
considered of paramount importance in our national life. 

In planning this Conference, we felt that we might most appropriately 
honor Professor Hollingworth by contributing to the solution of problems 
in which she was most interested: 

(1) Promoting a wider understanding of the importance of improving 

ways of discovering and nurturing leadership. 

(2) Appraising present accomplishments in the discovery and education of 

the gifted. 

(3) Identifying the issues. 

(4) Furthering next steps in research, instruction, guidance, and other pro- 

cedures which will lead to sounder methods of finding and making use 
of the abilities of the gifted. 


The program of the Conference included (a) general sessions, (b) a 
series of seminar meetings, (c) exhibits from schools which offer a pro- 
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gram of work for the gifted, and (d) clinics and demonstrations, 

The first general session of the Conference, at which Professor Lyman 
Bryson presided, was opened by President Nicholas Murray Butler. In 
his address entitled “The Basic Problem,” President Butler paid tribute 
to the unusual life and accomplishments of Professor Hollingworth and 
emphasized the significance of the Conference “coming as it does at a 
time when Democracy is on trial for its life as it never has been before.” 
“The education of the gifted child is from a very fundamental point of 
view the chief problem of a democracy,” stated President Butler. “The 
aristocracy of a democracy is not one of title, not one of heritage, not 
one of wealth, but it is one of excellence—excellence in whatever one 
may follow. If the democracy can offer opportunity, instruction, and 
discipline to these personalities, there may come those who are competent 
to rise to positions of importance and influence in the public service.” 

Following President Butler’s remarks, brief addresses were delivered 
by educators and by prominent laymen in various fields of endeavor. 

Professor Arthur I. Gates presided at the second general session. The 
speakers at this session were Professors Rudolf Pintner and E. L. Thorn- 
dike. 

A demonstration with a class of rapid learners from the Speyer School 
occupied the program for the final general session. The demonstration 
was presented under the supervision of their teacher, Mrs. Kathryn R. 
Clarke. Dr. Benjamin B. Greenberg, Assistant Superintendent of Schools 
of New York City, who introduced Mrs. Clarke, gave a brief history of 
the Speyer School experiment in the education of exceptional children 
which has been conducted jointly by the New York City Board of Edu- 
cation and Teachers College. A discussion of the demonstration con- 
ducted by Professor Rollo Reynolds, Principal of Horace Mann School, 
followed. 

In the thirteen seminar meetings an attempt was made to bring out the 
problems concerning the education of gifted children which arise in 
preschool days, in home life, in the elementary, secondary, and college 
areas, and in the community. 

As a supplement to the general meetings and the seminars, an extensive 
series of exhibits were arranged. The greater part of the exhibit material 
consisted of work done by intellectually gifted or especially talented 
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pupils from public and private schools and institutions. The materials 
represented a wide range of activities and came from all over the coun- 
try. Among others, exhibits were received from Allentown, Pennsyl- 
vania; Baltimore, Maryland; Cleveland, Ohio; Los Angeles, California; 
Rochester, New York; and from the Speyer School, thirteen other ele- 
mentary schools, sixteen junior high schools, and several senior high 
schools of the City of New York. Among the private schools repre- 
sented were the Little Red School House, and Lincoln School, Horace 
Mann School, and Horace Mann School for Boys of Teachers College. 
Among the institutions presenting the work of talented pupils were the 
New York Institute for the Education of the Blind and the Lexington 
School for the Deaf. 

Demonstrations of testing, which included individual Stanford-Binet 
Intelligence Tests and Rorschach Tests, were given in the Guidance 
Laboratory. These demonstrations were followed by discussions. 

I wish to express my deep appreciation to Dean Russell, who from 
the beginning participated most actively in the planning and work of the 
Conference; to the Committee on Plans for the Conference which held 
its initial meeting in the spring of 1940; to my colleagues who gave so 
unstintingly of their time and ability as seminar coordinators and in 
other capacities; to the seminar chairmen; to the discussion leaders; and 
to the seventy-three committee workers of the student body who assisted 
in so many phases of the work of the Conference. I am especially in- 
debted to Dr. Gertrude Hildreth, Dr. Miriam Pritchard, and Miss Mary 
E. Robards for their work in connection with the preparation of the 
digests of the reports from the different seminars. 

Some of the addresses delivered at the general meetings and a list of 
some of the issues and problems raised by the Conference are presented 
in this issue of THe Recorp.* It is hoped that this material will be of some 
value to the rapidly increasing number of educators and laymen in Amer- 
ica who are vitally interested in the discovery, proper education, and 
much needed social utilization of the gifted. 


Hersert B. Bruner, Conference Chairman 


*The December, 1940, Recorp was published in honor of Leta S. Hollingworth. In this 
issue articles were included on each of the six major fields in which Professor Holling- 
worth taught, wrote, lectured, advised, and conducted research. 
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The Importance of Social Capillarity 


By WILLIAM F. RUSSELL 


DEAN OF TEACHERS COLLEGE 


C’ Is said that comparisons are odious, and possibly that is why we hear 
it said, Hitler is another Napoleon, or another Alexander, or another 
Caesar. Yet there is another world figure, rarely mentioned, who seems 
more nearly to have achieved what Hitler would like to do. I refer to 
Suleiman the Magnificent, the Sultan of the Ottoman Empire at about 
the same time that Henry VIII ruled England. The Ottoman Empire was 
at that time one of the world’s great empires. It extended from present 
Italy, encircled the shores of the Mediterranean up to the Straits of 
Gibraltar; it took in most of Hungary, the Balkans, southern Russia, Asia 
Minor down to Aden and over beyond the Euphrates, as well as Egypt, 
Tripoli, Tunis, and Algeria; and it made raids and forays into and held 
occasional power well into Switzerland, up to the Baltic, through Poland 
and Russia, up the Volga and beyond the Caspian Sea. A contemporary 
writer reports that at one time the pages of the Sultan’s palace included 
Bulgarians, Hungarians, Transylvanians, Poles, Bohemians, Germans, 
Italians, Spaniards, a few French, many Albanians, Slavs, Greeks, Circas- 
sians, and Russians. This was one of the world’s great empires in extent. 
This was one of the world’s most healthy empires. It took six and a half 
centuries for it to fall. 

Now this Ottoman Empire was distinguished not only for its size and 
longevity; it had another characteristic—one that was unique. I quote the 
contemporaneous Flemish ambassador to Constantinople: 


The Turks rejoice greatly when they find an exceptional man, as though they 
had acquired a precious object, and they spare no labor or effort in cultiv ating 
him; especially if they discern that he is fit for war. Our plan [that is, in 
Western Europe] is very different; for if we find a good dog, hawk, or horse, 
we are greatly delighted, and we spare nothing to bring it to the greatest 
perfection of its kind. But if a man happens to possess an extraordinary dis- 
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position, we do not take like pains; nor do we think that his education is espe- 
cially our affair, and we receive much pleasure and many kinds of service 
from the well-trained horse, dog, and hawk; but the Turks much more from a 
well-educated man (ex bomine bonis moribus informato), in proportion as 
the nature of a man is more admirable and more excellent than that of the 
other animals. 


And this interest in the exceptional man, this pride and pleasure in his 
training and performance, was no mere fad, or sport, or hobby. It was 
basic to the system of government and law. In no small part it explains 
the power and force of the Empire. 

Through an odd combination of historical events and the chance sur- 
vival of certain customs of the two peoples whose union made the Otto- 
man people, the operations of government can be viewed as two separate 
institutions, what Lybyer calls the Ottoman Ruling Institution and the 
Moslem Institution of the Ottoman Empire. From the Moslems came 
their religion; and in their religion, just as in the Bible of the Jews and 
the Analects of Confucius, were the detailed laws of life and law of the 
land. Religious leaders, judges, educators belonged to this institution. 
They embodied, maintained, and perpetuated the “whole substance and 
structure of Mohammedan learning, religion, and law.” Side by side with 
the Moslem Institution was the Ruling Institution, coming down from 
the Ottoman Turks, which included the Sultan and his family, the execu- 
tive officers of the government, and the standing army. These men 
“wielded the sword, the pen, and the scepter.” 

Now the son of any prominent man in Turkey could aspire to a post in 
the first institution. He could prepare to become a priest, a judge, or a 
teacher. His father and family could help him. But in no way could he 
enter the Ruling Institution. It was recruited from the children of the 
subject peoples of the Empire, mostly from among the Christians. All 
were slaves to the Sultan. All had been strangers. 

Normally, once in every four years a body of officials, “more skilled in 
judging boys than trained horse dealers are skilled in judging colts,” runs 
a current account, were sent into all the villages. There the boys would 
be lined up and the best selected, the best physically and the quickest, 

1From Busbecq, De Re Militari, pp. 262-263. Quoted in The Government of the 


Ottoman Empire in the Time of Suleiman the Magnificent, p. 74, by Albert Howe Lybyer. 
Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 1913. 
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brightest, and most alert. They were taken between the ages of ten and 
twenty, the preferred ages being fourteen to eighteen. About eighty 
thousand selectees were in service at one time, possibly eight thousand 
selected a year. These boys were at once entered upon a thorough course 
of training, with a complete system of rewards and punishments. Every 
bad act was punished. Every good act was rewarded. Most were destined 
for the army (these were the Janissaries), with ranks corresponding to 
our noncommissioned and junior commissioned officers. But the more 
able were given every opportunity. The very brightest, possibly two 
hundred a year, were taken into the palace of the Sultan, the College 
of Pages. Possibly an equal number were divided among a few other 
great capitals. Here they were given thorough education in what we 
should today call administration and government; and from these boys 
came every army officer, every governor of a province, the Grand Vizier 
himself; and every administrative and military assistant. For illustration, 
the highest government officials at the Porte when Busbecq was Ambas- . 
sador, that is, during the sixteenth century, were an Albanian, a Croat, a 
Hungarian, a Dalmatian, another Albanian, and another Croat. 

These boys began as slaves. They lived as slaves. They died as slaves. 
But everybody was officially a slave to the Sultan. The ablest were given 
every power. They were awarded every honor. They were given every 
reward. But still they were slaves. 

Nobody could be eligible except the child of a slave. No family could 
exert influence. No father could play favorites. In fact, the only loophole 
(which, by the way, was tried) was for the family, when the child was 
small, to send him to live with a peasant in a small village in Hungary or 
Serbia or Bulgaria, or in the Caucasus or Egypt. Those in the “Social 
Register” could become judges, priests, or professors. They could never 
be generals, governors, or ambassadors. 

So long as this system prevailed, the Ottoman Empire dominated the 
world. When this system began to be violated, the Turks began to de- 
cline. This story can be read in Professor Lybyer’s wonderful study, The 
Government of the Ottoman Empire in the Time of Suleiman the Mag- 
nificent, and I recommend it to all who may not have read it. 

I present this brief discussion at the opening of this Conference on the 
Education of the Gifted because at various times I had talked this prob- 
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lem over with Professor Leta S. Hollingworth. She saw the importance of 
social capillarity, of getting the wisest and ablest to the top, and of de- 
moting the dull and ineffective from positions of power; and she saw the 

roblem, and rightly I think too, not only in terms of respect for the indi- 
vidual but in the light of the welfare of the State. Democracy or autoc- 
racy, socialism, communism, or despotism—no government will succeed 
or long endure which keeps stupid people at the top. It must devise means 
to discover and educate the able, and for its own welfare give them posi- 
tions of influence and power. It was to this task that Leta S. Hollingworth 
devoted her life. May we carry on her work. 
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The Place of the Gifted in 
Industry and Business 


By LAMMOT DU PONT 


MEMBER OF NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MANUFACTURERS 
COMMITTEE ON EDUCATIONAL COOPERATION 


N attempting to give one’s views to any group of people, it is well to 
be sure that all attach the same meaning to the words used to express 
the subject for discussion. 

The definition of the words “industry and business,” used in the sub- 
ject of this paper, is probably not open to misunderstanding. I take the 
term to mean the broad group of human activities in which people engage 
to make their living or to enable them to acquire the wherewithal to 
secure the good things of life. As a manufacturer, perhaps I should con- 
fine myself to manufacturing industry, but it seems to me that what can 
be said on that subject applies equally well, and without being super- 
fluous, to any type of business activity. 

What we mean by the “gifted” may be subject to a greater misunder- 
standing, and perhaps to a serious misunderstanding. I suspect that the 
educational fraternity, particularly those at Teachers College, are in- 
clined to think of the gifted as those who have pronounced ability in 
leadership, particularly in the arts or professional lines rather than in the 
production lines; or perhaps the leadership that compels the following of 
one’s fellows, which constitutes leadership among men—such as that 
exercised by the great general or the great political leader. You may be 
entirely correct in your definition. 

I take the term “gifted” to mean those who have an unusual ability to 
do something, as compared with the average citizen, or as compared 
with what might be considered “normal” in the human being. To me, 
“gifted” implies some outstanding peculiarity—whether it is physical, 
mental, or intellectual, or what the teacher is more immediately inter- 
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ested in—the ability to learn or acquire some kind of knowledge or skill 
rapidly. I think we can forget the possibility of physical peculiarity and 
confine our definition to outstanding intellectual ability or to the ability 
to learn rapidly and to project that learning forward into the unknown, 
thus adding to the sum total of human knowledge. 


THE ESSENTIAL FACTOR OF EXPERIENCE 


With these definitions in mind, I can state emphatically that industry 
and business sorely need “the gifted.” All progress in industry seems to 
be based on the outstanding ability of some individual or group that can 
make progress ahead of the average citizen or “run-of-mill” of the pop- 
ulation; for industry must depend for its existence and success on con- 
tinuous growth and improvement. If for no other reason, this is neces- 
sary so that industry can keep pace with the growing population, always 
supplying more goods and offering more jobs. 

Industry is especially interested in those who can learn quickly, for no 
education can fully qualify a man or a woman for an industrial position, 
because experience is of such very great importance. The one who can 
learn quickly gains experience quickly, and hence fills the job sooner. 
Industry is interested in those who are gifted in the sense of having the 
ability to learn quickly but who also have learned a large amount in par- 
ticular lines. The lines needed in business are not limited, but embrace 
practically every kind of learning that is known today. 

The art of writing clearly and entertainingly is obviously of value in 
advertising and sales promotion. The gift of drawing and painting, or 
even sculpture, is of value in some respects, even if not applied to the 
product of industry. The learning of the chemist and the engineer—the 
facts of all the sciences—are of plain application to industry. 


NEED FOR THE SPECIALIST 


You probably think of the work of the highly trained engineer and 
chemist, or the expert in various lines, as being directed entirely to the 
problems of research. That is correct in the sense that research cannot 
be conducted without these experts, but it is not correct to think that 
the types of skill which they have are of use only in research. The highly 
trained technical man has his valued use in the day-to-day guidance of 
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production, distribution, and sale, as well as in the ferreting out of new 
products or the improvement of existing products. 

The gifted students, educated to the complete development of their 
abilities, are of supreme importance to humanity as well as to industry, 
They are the men and women who are the leaders, the pioneers, far out 
in advance of their fellows, who create the new and improve the old to 
the benefit of humanity and the raising of the standard of living. They 
are the chemists, the artists, the engineers, the composers, the surgeons, 
the writers, the biologists, and the other specialists whose number is un- 
counted and still increasing as the sum total of knowledge advances, 

They are great minds, great intellects, great leaders in the pioneering 
sense, but specialists in their lines, educated and developed in their spe- 
cialties. If they were not thus developed, they would not be so obviously 
ahead of their fellows. It seems to follow, because of the inevitable limita- 
tions of the human mind, that these specialists must be narrow. They 
cannot be far out ahead in all, or even a great number, of the lines of 
human development. There is truth in the saying that the specialist is 
one who concentrates more and more on less and less, if the latter is 
taken to mean a narrower and narrower sector of the great circle of 
human knowledge. 

Although these gifted students who are capable of becoming specialist 
leaders are very essential to industry, the other kind of “gifted” are 
equally if not more important. 


NEED FOR THE BALANCED INDIVIDUAL 


There is one type of gifted individual on whom I would like to lay 
particular stress. That is the individual whose gift is balance rather than 
a great ability or training along some particular line. This is the type of 
individual who makes a good manager. He can draw together, connect, 
integrate, and develop the work of the specialists. 

The man or woman who excels in the qualities required for manage- 
ment is as rare and therefore as gifted as the specialist. That is my ob- 
servation. To my thinking, this balance is clearly a gift, but like all other 
gifts is subject to improvement by the educational processes; but in this 
case the educational process must be of a somewhat different type from 
that applied to the specialist in science, literature, art, or the like. 
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Let us take a look for a moment at what constitutes this “balance.” 

First, there comes the ability to understand. This implies all of the sub- 
jects generally included in the school and college courses. 

Second, comes the ability to reason; that is, to think clearly of cause 
and effect, to distinguish between the two and to imagine what the effect 
will be of causes now known but never experienced before. 

Third, comes the even temperament. The balanced man does not be- 
come angry, nor does he become overenthusiastic in the beginning nor 
overpessimistic at the first consideration of a proposal. In short, he must 
not be an emotional individual. Perhaps that is wrong; he must be emo- 
tional, but he must control his emotions so that they do not interfere 
with his other mental processes. 

Fourth, he must be patient and considerate. This trait, it seems to me, 
constitutes one of the outstanding differences between the leader in in- 
dustry and the leader in the political or military sense. 

Fifth, above all, the balanced man must have a grounding of know!- 
edge and experience in the general line of activity in which he is engaged. 
This may sound like specialization, but it is the one specialty which must 
be included in the experience or the gifts of the man of balance. 

May I now touch on how that man of balance can be created or his 
knowledge improved as compared with the raw material of population. 
It is not done by allowing the individual to follow the line of least re- 
sistance, or to follow those lines which interest him or in which he shows 
most marked ability; but rather it must be accomplished by instilling into 
his mind some knowledge in a great many different lines, thus awaken- 
ing the interest and producing an excellence of accomplishment in each 
and every one of those branches. Perhaps this, itself, is a kind of gift: the 
ability to become interested in a number of different subjects. However, 
the gifted individual, referring back to my definition of “gifted,” has a 
tremendous advantage, because his ability to learn quickly permits him 
to learn deeply a large number of different subjects, and therefore to 
gain balance. 

We industrialists must leave it to you educators to devise means for 
finding and educating these gifted people, but make no mistake, the man 
with the gift of balance is as important as he with the gift of specialization. 























The Place of the Gifted in Modern 
Life from the Viewpoint of Labor 


By SPENCER MILLER, Jr. 


DIRECTOR, WORKERS EDUCATION BUREAU OF AMERICA 


Se American Republic was founded and fashioned by the coopera- 
tive labors of countless numbers of plain people, workers by hand 
and brain, many of whom were unlettered, ungifted, and unselected for 
the task. It is fitting in the days of our maturity as a nation that we con- 
sider the role of the gifted, the lettered, and the selected in modern life. 
But in considering the place of the gifted at this Conference, convened 
in memory and in honor of a distinguished member of the faculty of 
Teachers College, it may be well to keep certain considerations in mind 
which have come out of our own experience as a people. 


THE “GIFTED” IN A DEMOCRACY 


In the first place, though many of the builders of the American Re- 
public were artisans and farmers—humble and unlettered people—they 
were not without capacity for cooperative endeavor. They had the zeal 
of pioneers in virgin country. They were obsessed, moreover, with the 
mission of building a New World on this continent. It was a magnificent 
obsession, in the pursuit of which even the humble were exalted and the 
ungifted discovered inner resources of creative power. The compelling 
character of the common task is frequently the factor which evokes the 
inner qualities of the common man. How many of the plain people in Eng- 
land in these days of ruthless blitzkrieg have shown not only unexpected 
bravery but also unexpected resourcefulness in the presence of danger! 

In the second place, there is the caution against assuming that the 
gifted constitute an elite who are destined to direct the masses. Such an 
assumption would be a denial of the very principles of democracy which 
the American public school system seeks to safeguard. Our democratic 
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faith rests upon a belief in the moral worth of the individual—in “the 
uncommon fineness of the common man.” This belief in the common man 
was enunciated as the creed of democracy by its foremost interpreter, 
Abraham Lincoln. Said he on one occasion: “Why should there not be a 
patient confidence in the ultimate justice of the people? Is there any 
better or equal hope in the world?” And on another occasion: “The 
American people wobble a lot, but they finally wobble right.” Fascists, 
Nazis, and Communists have this in common: they deny in fact the doc- 
trine of the worth of the common man. Under a totalitarian philosophy 
the party becomes the elite and the leader the final repository of wisdom. 
We cannot accept that doctrine of the common man or of a political elite. 
We must assert on the contrary our belief in the collective wisdom of the 
common man in broad questions of community welfare, if we believe in 
the democratic way. 

Dr. Carl Friedrich, in The American Scholar, Vol. 9, Summer, 1940, 
writes, 
Belief in the common man, when limitless and without restraint, destroys 
rather than maintains constitutionalism and democracy. But if we allow our- 
selves to be frightened into abandoning the belief in the common man alto- 
gether, if we become despondent and lose faith in ourselves, our plight is 
equally desperate. What we need is a balanced confidence in our power to 
operate a community of common men, by common judgments upon matters 
of common concern. Exceptional men, if fellows in such an enterprise, will 
devote themselves to the exceptional tasks; and the masses, far from revolt- 
ing, will gratefully acknowledge the achievements of the uncommon man by 


the time they have become common property—part of the life of common 
men. 


One of the prime educational issues which face our nation is between 
democracy and excellence, between our commitment to the education of 
all the people and the education of the gifted few. We are committed as a 
nation to an acceptance of the former philosophy. We have sought to re- 
solve this apparent dilemma by democratizing the right of all to the best. 
In recent years we have made provisions for the education of the handi- 
capped and retarded; it is important that we should do so. It is equally 
important that we should do all we can for the gifted and advanced; their 
claim is a wholly just and proper one. All that we do, however, must rest 
upon the sound doctrine of equality of educational opportunity in a 
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democracy—opportunity for all, gifted, average, and handicapped alike, 
to realize their highest potentialities. One of the most common criticisms 
of our young democracy early in the last century was that government by 
the people was in fact rule by collective folly. Our answer to that charge 
has been the universal education of our governors. We have rejected the 
education of an elite alone. It is the promise of public education in a con- 
stitutional democracy that it will not only provide a basic knowledge 
about the functions of our representative government but that it will also 
generate a loyalty and enthusiasm on the part of all the citizens for 
democracy as a way of life. 

In the third place, the judgment as to who are the gifted in our popv- 
lation is not to be made on the basis of academic attainments nor in the 
classroom alone. The possession by a student of a Phi Beta Kappa key or 
a place among the first tenth in school may reveal the type likely to suc- 
ceed in a white-collar position, but it is no guarantee of the ability of 
the adult to make a completely satisfactory adjustment to life or render 
the maximum service to the community. It certainly provides no assur- 
ance of a successful occupational career with manual skills. Moreover, 
not infrequently the possession of gifts does not come to light until adult- 
hood. A study of the careers of countless distinguished men discloses the 
fact that they have made their richest contributions to the arts, to science, 
or to the communal life long after they reached maturity. In a word, then, 
the question of whether or not a person is gifted can be most satisfac- 
torily answered in terms of life achievements rather than academic per- 
formances. And such achievements are easier to appraise in retrospect 
than in prospect. 

In the fourth place, hard work plus mental ability is a necessary part 
of life achievement. My former neighbor in the Oranges, the late Thomas 
A. Edison, used to observe that “genius is one part inspiration and nine 
parts perspiration.” Certainly no one can read the story of his life or see 
the remarkably interesting and authentic motion picture, “Edison the 
Man,” without realizing the extent to which his indomitable energy and 
persistence were responsible for much of his achievement. On one occa- 
sion he told my father that he had tried over 30,000 different substances 
before he finally discovered the basic element for the filament in the 
electric lamp. “Cut and try; cut and try,” he used to say. Toil and sweat 
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must be added to natural endowment if one is to realize the potentialities 
of one’s gifts. It is labor applied to natural resource which produces 
wealth. It is similarly labor added to natural endowment which pro- 
duces distinctive achievement. Did not Carlyle exclaim with poetic in- 
sight: “Labor, wide as the earth, has its summit in heaven. . . . Sweat of 
the brow and up from that to sweat of the brain, sweat of the heart; 
which includes all Kepler calculations, Newton meditations, all sciences, 
all spoken epics, all acted heroisms, martyrdoms—up to that ‘agony of 
bloody sweat,’ which all men have called divine.” 

So far as formal schooling is concerned, Thomas Edison was bored by 
the routine of the classroom. Fortunately for him and the world, there 
was no truant officer in that day; no way to compel him to do what he 
had no taste for doing and nothing to prevent him from doing that for 
which he had undoubted genius. It has been suggested that the absence 
of truant officers in many rural communities has made it possible as well 
as socially acceptable for children either to loaf or to work and thus fol- 
low their natural bents. However that may be, it remains true that when 
a student meets a teacher who serves as a kind of catalytic agent of his 
potential gifts, an adventure is begun in cooperative learning. It may in 
fact be “Mark Hopkins on one end of a log and a boy on the other.” 

In studying the life story of some of the leaders in our democracy it 
is clear that they were not only called to their vocations or life work by 
events which seem at times to be quite fortuitous but they were also 
called away from vocations in which they might quite easily have de- 
veloped a notable design for living. In the field of labor, for example, one 
thinks of Sidney Hillman, who set out to become a Jewish rabbi and was 
diverted from his first calling and is now a distinguished representative 
of American labor and the co-director of the Office of Production Man- 
agement; Matthew Woll, whose ambition was to become an artist but 
who has also become one of the foremost leaders of labor in the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, as well as president of the Union Labor Life 
Insurance Company; or even of Samuel Gompers, whose consuming 
passion was to become an actor but who, because of the shortness of his 
stature, had to abandon acting as a career and so threw himself with re- 
doubled energy into the problem of articulating the hopes and aspira- 
tions of labor. 
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STORY OF A LEADER 


Early Environment. There is perhaps no better way for me to present 
the story of the place of the gifted in modern life from the viewpoint of 
labor than to relate briefly the story of Samuel Gompers upon whose 
shoulders in large part rested the burden not only of formulating the 
philosophy of the American labor movement but of serving as its recog- 
nized spokesman for more than fifty years. By all the tests of the edu- 
cators of his day Samuel Gompers would have been considered ungifted 
and with little promise of achievement. Born of Dutch-Jewish parents in 
the Whitechapel district in the East End of London, a mile from the 
London ghetto, he came from an environment of dire poverty. It would 
be difficult to exaggerate the destitution and the utter distress of this sec- 
tion of Spitalfields in which he grew up. Yet it was here that he had a 
great experience which was to transform his life and outlook! This ex- 
perience was the distress among the silk weavers following the introduc- 
tion of machinery into the plant and the displacement of labor thereby, 
which was to create an indelible impression on his mind. Misery and 
suspense filled the whole community of Spitalfields as the unemployed 
silk weavers went about the streets in search of work. In his autobiog- 
raphy he wrote with moving eloquence: “Burned into my mind was the 
indescribable effect of the cry of these men, ‘God, I’ve no work to do. 
Lord strike me dead—my wife, my kids want bread and I’ve no work to 
do.’ Child that I was, that cry taught me the worldwide feeling that has 
ever bound the oppressed together in a struggle against those who hold 
control over the lives and opportunities of those who work for wages. 
That feeling became a subconscious guiding impulse that in later years 
developed into the dominating influence in shaping my life.” It would 
be impossible to accent too strongly the influence that both the environ- 
ment of the street and of the silk factory across the street from his tene- 
ment home had upon Gompers’ early youth. 

Early Schooling and Experience. The schooling of young Gompers in 
the East End of London was limited both as to duration and scope. He 
spent four years and three months in all in a Jewish Free School in Bell 
Lane, at the end of which period he was compelled to leave school and 
go to work at the age of ten years, because he was the oldest child in the 
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family and his help was needed. It is true that in the free night schools of 
that time he continued to learn something of the Talmud and Hebrew 
and to make a beginning in French. 

At first he was apprenticed to a shoemaker at six cents a week as wages, 
but after a short period of apprenticeship he turned to the trade of his 
father, namely, that of cigarmaker, because, as he states, there was a so- 
ciety among the cigarmakers but not among the shoemakers. His family, 
facing even graver economic conditions, finally decided to emigrate to 
the United States, in the hope of getting new opportunities in a New 
World. The Civil War was then at its height, the Emancipation Proc- 
lamation had been issued by Lincoln, in response to which the work 
people of both London and Manchester had sent letters of cordial ap- 
preciation. The Cigarmakers’ Union of England, whose members were 
frequently unemployed, had established an emigration fund of between 
5 and 10 pounds, which, together with the scanty savings of the Gompers 
family, made it possible for them to leave the Old World for the New. 
On their arrival in this country in 1863 they settled on the East Side in 
New York and set up in their poor tenement rooms a place where father 
and son began to make cigars. 

As young Gompers came to maturity and assumed the obligations of 
American citizenship, he recognized his need for more in the way of edu- 
cation than he had been able to get in the Free School in London. As 
with many another boy of his generation, Cooper Union was the center 
of much of his early training and study. Indeed, he tells us that for 
twenty years he attended lectures and took courses at night to add to his 
knowledge about various questions. But one of the places where he got 
the greatest amount of economic education was in his own organization, 
the Cigarmakers’ Local in New York City, and in the cigarmakers’ shop. 
For years it had been a practice for the Cigarmakers’ Union to employ 
a reader to read to them during working hours in the shops. Books of 
various kinds and character selected by the cigarmakers were read to 
them. It tended to cultivate the habit of attention and listening to others. 
His retentive memory for things that had been read to him can be traced 
to his early training as a cigarmaker. 

Association with the Labor Movement. But in his early life story there 
were conflicting ambitions and interests. At one time he had a great de- 
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sire to pursue music as a career. At another time he thought he wanted to 
pursue the study of the law; at still another he had a consuming desire to 
go on the stage. But all of this he was to give up for, or perhaps more 
accurately to subordinate to, his ruling passion to serve his fellow men 
through the trade union movement. For twenty-five years he eked out a 
meager existence on a wage that never exceeded eighteen dollars a week. 
Even during the early years as President of the American Federation of 
Labor he never received any salary whatsoever. Later, however, when 
the Federation grew in numbers, he accepted a salary. But it was said of 
him that he always opposed every increase in his salary lest he be tempted 
to work for a salary and not for the service of his fellows. 

But no one can read his vivid descriptions of New York City during 
the early seventies and eighties, with its ferment of ideas that had been 
brought to this country by immigrants from the Old World, without 
seeing something of the process by which ideas and philosophies were 
brought to this country, against which no tariff barrier has been an ade- 
quate protection. And yet it was this very contact with and knowledge 
of those various social and revolutionary ideas and ideologies which was 
to be of such value to him in the years to come. There is a story that on 
one occasion he had been heckled by a radical agitator and finally had 
responded to this agitator in vehement language: “I know your ideas; I 
have read your books; I have met some of your leaders; and it is because 
I know them that I reject them all, stem and branch.” 

The thing which was to shape his early ideas with reference to the 
labor movement was not only the memory of his early youth but a 
growing sense of the conditions in the sweatshops in the New York East 
Side, the conditions he found in the steel works at Pittsburgh and in the 
coal fields of West Virginia, and the larger question of the plight of 
helpless wage earners under a rapidly expanding industrialism. During 
those early days it was the association which Gompers had with Ferdi- 
nand Laurrell in the day-to-day contacts of the workshop and in his 
trade union that was finally to precipitate his own thinking on many of 
these questions and make definite his determination to devote his life to 
the service of labor. “His kindly talks and warnings,” writes Gompers, 
“did more to shape my mind upon the labor movement than any other 
single influence.” 
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The American Federation of Labor, which he helped to found and 
which he led for nearly forty years, has recently celebrated its Sixtieth 
Annual Convention in the city of New Orleans. When the first effective 
federation of labor met in Pittsburgh in 1881 under the name of the 
Federation of Organized Trades and Labor Unions of the United States 
and Canada, Samuel Gompers was a delegate from his Cigarmakers’ 
Union in New York. He was at that time thirty-one years of age. 
When four years later he was elected to the presidency of the newly 
organized American Federation of Labor he brought to that position not 
only the qualities of a mind disciplined by the experiences of the work- 
shop, but a lively concern for the lot of the workers and a determination 
to serve their needs. For forty-one years he led the hosts of American 
labor through some of the stormiest and most turbulent struggles in our 
industrial history. The privations which he endured made it possible for 
him to ask his fellow workers to make great sacrifices for the movement 
to which he was devoting his life. It is not too much to say that his very 
willingness to suffer and sacrifice and to ask others to follow his example 
were the real reasons for the growth of this movement. As Gompers used 
to say, “The Federation had to win men by authority of sound logic and 
results—it was at once a rope of sand and yet the strongest human force— 
a voluntary association united by common need and held together by 
mutual self-interests.”’ 

His Place Among the Gifted. From the turn of the century, when the 
American Federation of Labor came to be recognized as part of the 
economic life of this country, Gompers rose in stature and in public use- 
fulness, until at the time of the Great War he became one of the com- 
manding influences in the organization of the effort of this nation in its 
struggle to defend democracy. Mr. Lloyd George once described his 
leadership as “Gomperian forcefulness.” When in 1917 the President of 
the United States, the late Woodrow Wilson, came to address the con- 
vention of the Federation of Labor in the city of Buffalo, he said of 
Gompers: “I like to lay my mind alongside of a mind that knows how to 
pull in harness.” At the close of the Great War, as is now known by 
every student of international affairs, Gompers went to Paris as chairman 
of the Commission on International Labor and under his leadership and 
through his vision and energy he helped to fashion one of the three great 
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instruments of international cooperation which came out of the Trea 
of Versailles and the last war, namely, the International Labor Organiza- 
tion. Here we have in the international sphere the extension of a principle 
which he early felt to be the necessary condition of the basis of a social 
democracy, namely, the voluntary cooperation of employer and em- 
ployee in the attempt to establish social justice. 

What, then, shall we say of this man? What was his place among these 
gifted leaders in American life? Surely it was a position of leadership of 
men and movements. He became one of the architects of our great so- 
ciety of free men. Could any psychological tests in his early life have 
selected him as a person destined to be a leader of the hosts of labor and 
the recognized spokesman of free labor throughout the world? That 
question will have to remain among the great unanswered questions. But 
by every judgment which man can apply he was one of the great men of 
our time, with a place secure in the history of the land of his adoption, if 
not in the history of Western civilization. 


SELECTION OF THE GIFTED 


Labor recognizes the place of the gifted leaders in its midst; it seeks to 
train those who show qualities of leadership for positions of responsibility. 
In former days the relationship between master and apprentice was a 
recognized device for transmitting to a promising youth the secrets of the 
guild. Today leadership training has become a matter of even greater im- 
portance so far as labor is concerned—it is a problem to which labor is 
giving increasing thought and consideration. The determination of the 
gifted by labor is not made by any a priori tests but by actual experience 
with men under local conditions either in the workshop or in the union. 
No psychological tests which determine in advance a person’s ability to 
deal with ideas would be equivalent to the workshop and union in dis- 
covering men who have ability to deal with men and ideas in behalf 
of labor. 

It should be instructive for leaders of education to recall the fact that 
while the leaders of the French army were selected by the old examina- 
tion system, the leaders of the new German army were selected by the 
latest aptitude and group tests. Without passing in any way on the merits 
of the case of either side in the present world conflict, it is clear that the 
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German soldiers have proved more adaptable to the needs of modern war- 
fare than the French. 

The defects as well as the value of formal education in detecting and 
directing the gifted are illustrated by a story that the late Dean Schneider 
of the University of Cincinnati once told me of a student at that Univer- 
sity. The student was the son of immigrant parents and came up to the 
University from the poorest of homes. In the first term of his freshman 
year he failed every course in which he was enrolled. To the dismay of 
all of his teachers Dean Schneider permitted the boy to stay on and 
select the courses he wished to study and to attend as his interests directed 
him. Within less than two years he had taken every course in chemistry 
that the University and the Graduate School provided and presently was 
recognized as the most brilliant chemist that had ever attended that in- 
stitution. Subsequently, in his employment with the Bureau of Standards 
and with a leading powder concern, he became recognized as one of the 
foremost experts of America in the chemistry of high explosives. His 
academic performance was an absolute failure; his life performance a 
brilliant achievement. 


LEADERSHIP FROM THE RANKS 


For labor, then, the development of leadership becomes of increasing 
significance as labor acquires more power and responsibility in the national 
life. With the manifold duties which devolve upon wage earners in mod- 
ern industry, it is essential that men be both found and trained for the 
complicated task of dealing not only with the technical problem of col- 
lective bargaining but with a whole host of questions which arise in con- 
nection with industrial relations. For years, however, labor has taken the 
position that those with leadership ability would manifest themselves 
within the organization or the workshop and could then be both identified 
and trained. This assumption has been warranted in large measure by the 
facts. There is hardly a trade union in the country in which local leader- 
ship has not arisen to the occasion for the service of labor and the in- 
dustry. 

This is equally true in the workshops of America. It has long been 
recognized that one of the most productive sources of the creation of new 
ideas and inventions is the man on the workbench who deals with both 
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situations and mechanisms day after day. This fact was demonstrated by 
the experience of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad some twenty years ago 
when they set up a program of union-management cooperation. In a 
period of about a year and a half there were no less than 20,000 sugges- 
tions on plant and equipment, personnel, and other improvements of 
railroad service which came from the men themselves. 

With the widespread extension of educational opportunities to eve 
group in the community, it is quite likely in the future that all of the 
artisans as well as the white-collar workers will have been through at 
least our elementary if not our secondary schools. To that extent a cross 
section of the public school would represent a cross section of the nation. 
While it is wholly likely that in the future more and more the qualities of 
leadership which are so indispensable for labor will be disclosed to the 
school authorities, it is well to bear in mind that in the future as in the 
past the period of adulthood will also be of great importance in revealing 
gifted persons both to themselves and to the community. For the labor 
movement which looks to the future the place of the gifted will be in the 
place of leadership. 








Education’s Role in Developing 
Leadership 


By HERBERT B. BRUNER 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


uRING the Congress on Education for Democracy which Dean 

William F. Russell called in the summer of 1939, the necessity for 
democracies to develop vigorous leadership was stressed in session after 
session. It was my privilege at that Congress to meet our distinguished 
foreign guests at the boats and to try to take care of their personal needs 
while here. I have never spent a happier ten days (and I might add) or 
busier. 

As a result, I had the opportunity on a visit to England during the first 
few weeks of the present war, of talking at some length first with Lord 
Baldwin and then with Mr. Ernest Bevin, both of whom had been guests 
at our Congress. Although expressed in different terms by these two very 
different British leaders, there emerged one outstanding idea—the im- 
perative need in the present crisis for training leaders who will fearlessly 
locate, relentlessly attack, and intelligently bring to desirable solution the 
problems with which democracies are faced. 

While naturally both agreed that, for the present, major attention must 
be centered on the successful prosecution of the war, Mr. Bevin stressed 
again and again a point that may be summarized as follows: When peace 
breaks out, we in England must have trained leaders who not only know 
how to meet the problems of war, but who also have such a deeply in- 
grained knowledge of the needs of all the people that they can throw the 
machinery of reconstruction into the highest possible gear, immediately 
following the cessation of hostilities. He solemnly warned with all the 
emphasis at his command that unless these leaders base the peace upon a 
penetrating and unprejudiced understanding of the social, economic, and 
political needs and rights of all, both the conquered and the conquering, 
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peace would not remain permanent, and in the long run democracies 
themselves would be doomed. 

In our own country, Professor Leta S. Hollingworth for over a quar- 
ter of a century had not only realized the value of finding and educating 
potential leaders, but had devoted most of her efforts to this end. Fol- 
lowing her death, Dean Russell asked me to do what I could in rounding 
out the Teachers College share in the five-year experiment at the Speyer 
School which was one of her many projects. Part of this experiment con- 
sisted of assisting the New York City Board of Education in identifying 
and educating a selected group of the gifted of the City’s elementary 
school population. Professor Hollingworth had been my chief inspira- 
tion and guide in a limited experiment with gifted children I had under- 
taken when superintendent of schools in a small town in the Middle 
West in 1918-1924. From that time on I had followed and admired her 
work as far as I could learn of it through published materials. 

Not until [I came in direct contact with her project at the Speyer 
School, however, did I have the remotest conception of the extent and 
value of her personal contributions in the area of finding and developing 
the gifted. Everything that could be spared from a personal budget was 
spent on gifted youngsters. Through long hours, she talked out with 
parents, children, teachers, and others the innumerable and baffling prob- 
lems connected with the interests and struggles of those who are far above 
average. To me she was a psychologist, humanitarian, educator, and 
leader. She was the kind of leader of which our democracy has the great- 
est need in crises such as we now face. 


CRUCIAL NEED FOR LEADERSHIP 


It is commonplace for speakers and writers to use the expression, 
“These are unusual times,” but I have the feeling that when the clear, 
cold light of history is brought to play upon the events of today, there 
will be little doubt that our times are probably as critical as any through 
which the civilized world has ever passed. We know they are critical 
when we think of the millions who have suffered the loss of personal 
happiness and liberty and when we contemplate the possibility of our 
suffering the same loss; we know they are ominously dangerous when 
the retention of even the basic necessities and elements of what we have 
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called civilization has already been denied to many and may be denied 
to many more—even to us. In so-called normal days there is need for 
real leaders. Because of conditions at present, this need for the discovery 
and proper development of the right kind of leadership is greatly in- 
tensified. We must have leaders who can probe the problems with which 
we are confronted and can aid a bewildered world in finding solutions 
which will result not only in a retention of what we already have, but in 
the realization of those ideals of which democratic peoples are capable 
when provided with intelligent, aggressive, humanitarian guidance. 


THE DEFENSE PROGRAM 


In America we are attempting to meet the present emergency by what 
we call a defense program. To me this defense program has two distinct 
aspects: First, the efficient mobilization at the earliest moment of every 
material thing needed by the army, the navy, the air force, and the 
civilian population. This is what might be termed the short-range aspect 
of the program. At least we fervently hope that such large-scale defense 
measures will not be required for long. Second, and the second overlaps 
the first, the effective preparation of every citizen, intellectually and 
spiritually, both for the tasks immediately pending and for those which 
will inevitably confront us when “peace breaks out” and the necessity for 
intense military defense has ended. This is what we might term the long- 
range aspect of the program. Both aspects demand leadership. 

In the first aspect of the defense program, the leaders must be able to 
produce military, technical, industrial, and business efficiency and do it 
speedily. In addition, they must have the ability to cope with matters of 
public opinion and personnel organization. This task is urgent and must 
be pressed with all the resources at our command. Here, education should 
play an important part in equipping leaders and others particularly for 
the technical and administrative phases of the work. 

When we attempt to deal with the second aspect of our defense pro- 
gram, we encounter what seems to me to be even more difficult and subtle 
problems. The question here is: How can we discover and educate leaders 
who will have sufficient wisdom and insight to help us acquire the social, 
economic, and spiritual understandings demanded by the times, and to 
evolve the ways by which these can be put into effective practice for the 
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good of all, not only during conflict, but when war throughout the 
world has ceased? 


THE LEADERSHIP-EDUCATION PROGRAM 


Finding and cultivating such leadership is one of the fundamental tasks 
of education. Furthermore, it is a job that must be carried forward con- 
tinually with every citizen, young and old. If this new type of leadership- 
education program is to be of permanent value, it must involve all of our 
people. It should be possible for each member of our democracy to have 
ample opportunity to develop to the utmost every asset of social value he 
may possess. Our leaders must realize this. We want no slave class here! 

May I mention five essentials of the kind of education this program 
will call for. Each of these involves a number of important issues and 
problems: 

(1) Such an education means the development of a social philosophy 
among our educators and people that will do most to forward the ultimate 
aims of our American democracy. This philosophy should recognize the 
dynamic character of our society, should demand that the school be an 
active conscious agent for the preservation of the best in our democracy 
and, in addition, should insist that it put forth every effort to bring about 
needed improvements. 

(2) Such an education must be based upon an educational philosophy 
and psychology whose chief aim is to assist each individual in finding and 
in perfecting his gifts to the end that our American living may be im- 
proved. 

(3) Such an education will demand that the curriculum be made up of 
the kinds of experiences that assist each potentially gifted individual in 
discovering and developing promising interests and purposes and in em- 
ploying these for the general good. 

(4) Such an education will employ the subject matter of life itself— 
subject matter that is authentic, adequate, significant, and usable. 

(5) Finally, such an education will provide challenging and educative 
opportunities for each individual to appraise his own progress in develop- 
ing and in using for proper ends the talents and gifts with which he has 
been endowed. 

The education of which I have been speaking must join forces with in- 
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dustry, business, labor, the professions, and all other American groups in 
preparing us not only to meet physical aggression, but to withstand every 
encroachment on our democratic ideals, liberties, and practices. This 
effort must mean so much for the happiness and socially valuable living 
of all of our people that no appeal of totalitarian or communistic dictators 
will ever deflect any of us from the unswerving pursuance of the things 
we hold most dear. This, as I see it, is the long-range job we have in 
America. In it education must play a most significant role. It is the most 
exacting assignment we in education have ever had, but it is one from 


which we dare not flinch. 
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Problems in Identification, Description, 


and Development of the Gifted 


By ROBERT L. THORNDIKE 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


oe that definitions are made for man and not man for defini- 
tions, that categories are designed to fit our needs for the task which 
we have at hand, I choose for our purposes here today to define the gifted 
child as the child who shows in exceptionally high degree the ability to 
work with ideas. There are other abilities—artistic, mechanical, social— 
the possession of which in high degree may be very important both to 
school and to society. Children outstanding in one or another of these 
abilities may present important special educational and social problems. 
But these problems are not identical with those of the child who has an 
exceptional facility in dealing with ideas, and we do better to keep the 
groups clearly distinct in our speaking and in our thinking. That educa- 
tion and society need to make the most of the child who has outstanding 
aptitude for guiding a turret lathe, certainly no one will deny as we con- 
sider the present state of world affairs. But, however important such 
abilities may be, they are not, as I understand it, the ones which primarily 
concern us here today. The crucial differentiating mark, the sine qua non 
of the individual with whom we are here concerned, is that he shall be 
exceptionally capable in thinking—in manipulating effectively and crea- 
tively the abstractions of word and number which comprise our common 
coin of thought. This view of our problem may not be satisfactory to 
some of you, and the issue will be dev eloped further in Seminar I this 
afternoon. 

Accepting the definition as I have presented it, we may ask concerning 
the gifted child; First, How can we find him? Second, What is he like? 
and Third, What is his future both as an individual and as a member of 
society? 
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FINDING THE GIFTED CHILD 


To the query, How can we find him?, the intelligence tests which 
have been developed in the past generation provide at least a partial an- 
swer. Intelligence tests provide an objective record of the individual’s 
effectiveness in manipulating a sample array of symbols and symbolic 
relationships. That an intelligence test is a human rather than a divine 
instrument, all experienced workers with tests realize, and test results 
certainly do not provide a perfect and infallible basis for making diag- 
noses of intellectual precocity. However, their objectivity commends 
them to us as a great advance over unguided human judgment. 

Today there are, I believe, few who would doubt that some one of our 
objective tests of intelligence is the most important single tool for iden- 
tifying the gifted child. But plenty of problems remain in connection 
with the use of these tests. What test shall we use? Must diagnoses be 
based upon an individual test administered to one child at a time, such 
as the Binet, or do paper-and-pencil group tests provide us substantially 
as satisfactory a measure? At what age does tested intelligence become 
sufficiently stable for us to be able to make predictions of practical value? 
Does this age differ for individual and for group tests? How rapidly does 
the predictive value of a test decline as time passes since the test was 
given? These are problems of real importance to the administrator, who 
must make the most effective use of a limited testing budget. 

However, intelligence tests are but one item of information upon 
which practical judgments of giftedness may be based and special edu- 
cational activities be planned. What other types of information can we 
advantageously use, and how shall we use them? What use should be 
made of tests of reading progress and other elements of school achieve- 
ment? What use of teachers’ ratings and reports? Is it still true, as it 
appeared to be when Terman was assembling his gifted group twenty 
vears ago, that more accurate diagnoses of giftedness could be gotten by 
having each teacher point out the youngest child in her class than by 
having her point out the brightest? How shall we use clinical examina- 
tions and interviews? How use home data? What qualities over and above 
that of intellect should be assayed in selecting gifted children to receive 
special educational attention? What tests, ratings, or other procedures 
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do we have or can we devise for getting this needed additional informa- 
tion? How shall we assemble, from all of these, a feasible composite for 
use in the average school system in our country? 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE GIFTED CHILD 


Having identified those children who, by the criteria which we have 
established, rate as gifted, we are then concerned to ask, What are they 
like? Clearly, we can only say what they are like as a group, what trends 
we observe in the group as a whole, because as individuals they will be as 
diverse as the great body of humanity from which they spring. Of gen- 
eral trends, a number have been established upon a foundation which 
seems fairly solid: that the gifted child is not small and sickly or typi- 
cally neurotic; that his school achievement is outstanding both within and 
without the classroom; that he reads widely and voraciously, though 
most of his reading is the same general type of adventure story which 
appeals to his less intellectual brother; that he is well esteemed by the 
adults who know him; that he maintains intellectual superiority as he 
grows up—these are typical of the confirmed findings. 

We are left, however, with many questions to which we can give 
either no answer or one which we must still deem quite tentative. One of 
our clearest needs is for some objective evaluation of personality qualities 
in the gifted child. One or two efforts have been made to test gifted 
groups with our paper-and-pencil personality “tests,” but these results 
fail to be entirely convincing partly because of their limited extent but 
largely because of doubt as to the adequacy of paper-and-pencil tech- 
niques for studying non-intellectual aspects of personality. We have been 
held up by the limitations of our psychological instruments; let us hope 
that some of the developing techniques of personality evaluation may 
effectively be brought to bear upon the task of exploring the inner per- 
sonality structure of the gifted child. 

Interest and aversion lend themselves more readily to exploration by 
means of questionnaire and verbal report. Analyzing data from children 
in Professor Hollingworth’s Speyer School group, I was fascinated by 
the wide range of maturity of interest found within the same child. These 
children, as interested in roller-skating or electric trains as the average 
eleven-year-old, were also as interested in science as the average high 
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school or college student. Can we map out in detail the areas of maturity 
and the areas of immaturity which seem to exist side by side in these same 
individuals, to see in what regard they need to be treated as children and 
in what as adolescents or adults? 

I can only mention in passing the continuing need for more informa- 
tion about the difficulties which the gifted encounter in adjusting to our 
world as it is constituted. 


FUTURE OF THE GIFTED CHILD 


Perhaps the most fascinating question which we can ask about the 
gifted child is: What becomes of him? Our child, identified by tests of 
intelligence, grows up. What shall be our prognosis for him? What can 
we expect of his future development? Our prognosis for his tested in- 
telligence is that it will remain outstanding; that much is clear. In terms 
of actual test score, he will not, in general, be quite as outstanding as he 
was as a child, but whether the apparent partial regression toward average 
is genuine or represents only an artifact of our tests and testing remains a 
major problem. 

As the years passed by, Professor Hollingworth, Professor Terman, 
and others have followed the development of their early experimental 
groups, and the picture of educational and vocational accomplishment 
becomes clearer. The survey which Professor Terman is now round- 
ing out of his group as they are in their twenties and thirties—through 
school, and making their way in the adult world—should be the most 
valuable document available up to the present time upon the course of 
development in this group. Let us hope that far-seeing supporters of 
research will make it possible to follow these individuals, whose early 
achievements are so well known, through another twenty years of mature 
life and accomplishment. 

Up to the present, long-time studies have been based upon laborious 
follow-up, over a span of years, of the careers of individuals for whom 
childhood tests established a diagnosis of giftedness. The spread of the 
use of intelligence and achievement tests through the schools and col- 
leges of the land now makes a reverse attack upon this problem seem 
profitable. Starting with individuals who have made distinguished records 
at college age and who show promise of distinguished contribution to our 
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society, in many cases it should be possible to locate early data on intelli- 
gence and achievement which are filed away in dusty school records, 
Taking college age as a starting point, we might proceed both back into 
early school records of intellect and achievement and forward into ac- 
complishment since leaving college. This two-directional approach would 
not take the place of the follow-up studies, but should provide a valuable 
supplement to them. It is of interest not only to know how children who 
were outstanding in their early years develop, but also to know how those 
who are outstanding as they approach maturity rated in objective per- 
formance measures as children. I cherish the hope that such a two- 
directional investigation as this may be undertaken on a substantial scale. 

In conclusion, then, the work of the past twenty-five years has yielded 
a rich harvest of information concerning the gifted child—who he is and 
what he is—a harvest part of which is only now being garnered. But as 
we survey the present state of our knowledge, we are impressed as much 
by the problems which still lie before us awaiting attack as by the 
achievements from our work up to now. 











Superior Ability 


By RUDOLF PINTNER 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


T Is particularly appropriate that this conference on the gifted should 

be held at this place and at this time—at this place, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, because it was here that our colleague, Professor 
Leta S. Hollingworth, did some of the most important work in this coun- 
try on the psychology and education of the gifted child—and at this 
time, because the present disastrous state of the world cries aloud for the 
best abilities of mankind to prevent our civilization from dissolving into 
chaos. 

Individuals of great endowment are rare. They are the most precious 
and valuable things this world of ours possesses. And yet, this twentieth 
century has seen the needless killing of thousands of them, the imprison- 
ment of hundreds in vicious concentration camps, the disruption of the 
lifework of others, and the perversion of the work of many more to serve 
the evil purposes of dictators and tyrants. It is, therefore, very appropriate 
that scientists and educators should deliberate concerning the selection, 
the training, and the conservation of superior ability. 


SELECTION OF THE GIFTED 


The fact that individuals differ in ability has always been recognized 
by mankind. The further fact that some individuals possess very great 
ability—far superior to the average—has also been generally recog- 
nized and accepted. Philosophers, educators, statesmen, and tyrants, 
from Plato to Hitler, have made numerous suggestions as to how such 
superior individuals might be detected; how they might be developed or 
trained; and how they might function in the State. Plato, indeed, sug- 
gested tests or examinations for those who would aspire to the highest 
offices in the State. Let me recall to your minds the familiar quotation: 
“We must watch them from their youth upward and make them perform 
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actions in which they are most likely to forget or to be deceived, and he 
who remembers and is not deceived is to be selected and he who fails 
in the trial is to be rejected . . .” and so “he who, at every age, as boy and 
youth and in mature life, has come out of the trial victorious and pure, 
shall be appointed a ruler and guardian of the State.” 

These are very vague tests. No actual trial of them was ever made, 
Plato was making a plan, a blueprint for a utopia. He did not have to 
bother about the validity and reliability of his tests. 

This early and vague suggestion of Plato’s for tests for the selection of 
those of superior ability bore little fruit until the nineteenth or twentieth 
century. In spite of Shakespeare’s warning, “There’s no art to find the 
mind’s construction in the face,” scientists and thinkers have sought in- 
cessantly for outward physical signs of superior ability—short cuts for 
the recognition of the gifted. Lavater believed he had found such a diag- 
nostic instrument in the general structure of the face. He built up an im- 
pressive science of physiognomy, to which even the great German 
genius, Goethe, paid respectful attention. The great anatomist, Gall, and 
his disciple Spurzheim, assiduously studied the shape of the skull as giving 
indications of the development of the brain within. They thought they 
could diagnose specific abilities with a degree of accuracy beyond the 
fondest dreams of the present-day psychologist. Galton believed some- 
what in the characteristic physical appearance of individuals of superior 
ability. He has one interesting sentence which Professor Hollingworth 
liked to quote, “A collection of living magnates in various branches of 
intellectual achievement is always a feast to my eye; being as they are, 
such massive, vigorous, capable-looking animals.” 

Even to this day, there are still research workers who are trying to 
show that abilities or personality traits may be detected by the physical 
or bodily aspects of the individual. But most psychologists have definitely 
given up the search for such short cuts to the diagnosis of superior ability 
and have turned to the more difficult task of tests and interviews. 


THE PSYCHOLOGICAL TEST 


The problem of the selection of the gifted or the discovery of the in- 
dividual of superior ability is but a minor problem in the larger field of 
psychology known as differential psychology or the psychology of in- 
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dividual differences. This branch of psychology inherited from the nine- 
teenth century a large mass of vague opinions and untested hypotheses, 
such as the inferiority of women in intelligence as compared with men, 
the inferiority in ability of various colored races as compared with the 
white races, the idea that the feebleminded were a group apart—separated 
from the normal by a wide gap, the alarming notion that genius was 
allied to insanity. Such hypotheses could not be satisfactorily settled until 
the means for accurate measurement became available. 

Countless articles discussing problems such as these are to be found in 
the early literature of differential psychology, but nothing of value 
emerges until the coming of the psychological test. The psychological 
test makes its first appearance almost simultaneously with the first modern 
psychological experiments. If we consider the work of Wundt in his 
psychological laboratory as the beginning of modern scientific psy- 
chology, then we note that his earliest studies in the problem of reaction 
time to various sensory stimuli were soon paralleled by Cattell with his 
studies of the differences to be found among observers in reaction-time 
experiments. The experiments of Wundt become the tests of Cattell. 
And thus the psychological test was born. 

At first the psychological test was concerned with rather simple 
sensory and motor phenomena, and was largely of academic interest, but 
gradually the scope of the test widened. Binet produced his intelligence 
scale; Thorndike his measures of educational achievement. The two types 
of measures complemented each other perfectly. The one measured the 
capacity of the individual for acquiring knowledge; the other the knowl- 
edge acquired. Immediately the educational and social implications of 
these measures became obvious. Now, for the first time, some objective 
estimate of an individual’s intellectual capacity became possible, and we 
could dispense with all the dubious methods of cranial measurements, 
bumps on the head or contours of the face. Now, for the first time we 
could arrive at a fairly accurate approximation of a child’s knowledge, 
and free ourselves from the dubious sixties and seventies, A’s, B’s, and 
F’s, meticulously recorded by schoolmasters ever since schools began. In 
this manner, then, a revolution in our thinking about human abilities took 
place. We learned to think in quantitative terms. 

At first the Binet-Simon Scale seemed to have nothing to do with supe- 
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rior ability. It was designed solely to differentiate the feebleminded from 
the normal. It made its debut in this country at an institution for the 
feebleminded, at the Vineland Training School, under the auspices of Dr, 
Goddard, an authority on feeblemindedness. But, as soon as the useful- 
ness of the method for the measurement of the lower levels of intelli- 
gence was established, it was natural to extend the scale upward for the 
measurement of those of superior intelligence. In the early days of mental 
testing, it was considered an indignity to “submit” a child to a Binet test. 
It carried with it an implication of inferiority. Nowadays importunate 
mothers and fathers eagerly seek a mental test of their children to verify 
their suspicions of latent genius. 

The lifework of Professor Leta S. Hollingworth reflects this extension 
of interest from the lower to the higher levels of intelligence. Indeed, she 
helped to make it. Her earliest research concerned the feebleminded; her 
later work was concentrated on the gifted. 

Her life coincides with that period in the history of differential psy- 
chology when old theories of human differences were being subjected to 
quantitative examination. She contributed much to this objective evalua- 
tion of human differences. She was scornful of “the literature of opinion,” 
as she called it, and wasted little time in arguing about its value. She 
turned definitely to “the literature of fact,” and contributed important 
facts herself. Her earliest studies dealt with the differential psychology of 
the sexes, and this interest in sex differences spread over into the area of 
mental deficiency. She pointed out the causes which led to the lower 
percentage of mentally deficient girls as compared with boys in institu- 
tions for the feebleminded. She showed that a girl or a woman with a 
mental age of six can “survive outside of institutions” in our present cul- 
ture, whereas it takes a mental age of about ten for a boy or a man to 
escape the dragnet of segregation. She wrote several books which have 
become standard works in this field. The simple, clear style of her writing 
is a reflection of her thinking—no vagueness or fuzziness. 


PROFESSOR HOLLINGWORTH’S WORK WITH THE GIFTED 


This period of Professor Hollingworth’s active research with the poorly 
endowed comes to an end in the early nineteen twenties. Her interest 
continued, however, and is reflected in several dissertations undertaken by 
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her students in this field. But even before this phase of her work ends, we 
see the beginning of her interest in the superior or gifted. It may be said 
to have begun about 1916 with the testing of a child before a class of 
about thirty students. This was a demonstration Binet test before a class 
on the psychology of exceptional children. The child achieved the re- 
markable record of an IQ of 187. Thus began Professor Hollingworth’s 
interest in the now famous case of E . Her first report on this case ap- 
peared in 1917, the next in 1922, and the last, so far as I can discover, in 
1927. 

If the Wild Boy of Aveyron in 1797 may be said to have turned the 
attention of scientists to the study of the feebleminded, we may perhaps 
say that the high IQ of E turned the attention of Professor Holling- 
worth to an intensive study of the gifted. 

In the winter of 1922-1923, Professor Hollingworth organized two 
special classes for gifted children in a public school. The IQ’s of these 
children were all above 130. She supervised the work of these classes, 
consulted frequently with the principal of the school and the teachers of 
the classes, collected valuable data as to their abilities, and continued until 
her death to follow up the subsequent careers of these highly gifted 
children. 

She found that these children, who had high IQ’s when they were on 
the average eight years old, made high scores ten years later when they 
were eighteen years old, so that most of them ranked among the top one 
per cent of the population of the United States in general intelligence. 
None fell down or regressed to average. A smaller group with IQ’s of 140 
and above when in the grades, when tested thirteen years later, came 
within the top quartile of college graduates. 

Carefully and systematically she gathered facts about the gifted. She 
was impatient of theorizing and opinions. She wanted to find out the 
facts—to know clearly and definitely. We see her exploring in every 
direction. She measured the height and weight of her gifted groups. She 
measured the size and shape of their heads. She investigated their motor 
dexterity, their musical sensitivity, their social adjustment, their per- 
sonality development, their play and their playmates. She probed per- 
sistently into every possible aspect of their lives that lent itself to objec- 
tive appraisal. 
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There is an interesting similarity here between the procedure of 
Leta Hollingworth and Alfred Binet. Binet tried every possible test and 
measurement to differentiate the feebleminded from the normal; Holling- 
worth followed with her ceaseless search to find the differences between 
the normal and the gifted. 

Owing to this pioneer work of Professor Hollingworth along with the 
work of Terman and others, we now know some important facts about 
children with high intelligence quotients. We also know something about 
their successes or failures in the ordinary school system and we “ts e some 
excellent beginnings in the specialized instruction of these children. 


PROVISIONS FOR THE GIFTED 


Looking to the future and asking ourselves what should be done about 
superior ability, there comes at once the first simple answer to our ques- 
tion, namely, “Produce more of it and make better use of what we have.” 

The first injunction—“Produce more superior ability” —means a defi- 
nite attempt to reverse the differential birth rate that exists at the present 
time. Parents of superior ability have fewer children than parents of in- 
ferior ability. There is a negative correlation between the intelligence of 
the child and the size of the family to which he belongs. Alarmists among 
psychologists predict a decline of three or four points in IQ per genera- 
tion, pulling the nation steadily downward toward a universal feeble- 
mindedness. We may rightly laugh at such alarmist predictions, but we 
cannot disregard the very conservative conclusions of the British Mental 
Deficiency Committee of 1929, which hinted at a probable increase in 
the birth rate of the mentally deficient over a period of only about twenty 
years. Present signs, then, point to our losing ground in the fight against 
mental deficiency or, at the best, to our only holding our own. Nowhere 
can I find the shadow of a suggestion that the percentage of those pos- 
sessing superior ability is increasing. Our information in these important 
matters is very scant. Because the quality of the population is of supreme 
importance to a nation, I would suggest a qualitative as well as a quanti- 
tative decennial census. A careful sampling of the intelligence of our 
population every ten years would be of great value in many ways. 

It is difficult to arouse interest and enthusiasm in this problem of in- 
creasing the number of able people in our population. It is not something 
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that will show immediate returns. It is more like the conservation of our 
soil and our forests—something that must be carried on for a long time 
before any results are noticeable. The best we, as educators, can do at 
present is to spread these ideas as widely as possible, because in the long 
run it is the one sure means of obtaining more superior ability. 

A minor aspect of this general problem of increasing the amount of 
superior ability in our own nation is that of immigration. At the present 
time thousands of individuals of superior ability are being persecuted and 
oppressed in certain European countries. This lamentable state of affairs 
provides, however, a golden opportunity for this country to add to the 
superior ability of this nation. The contributions to the cultural life as 
well as to the material wealth of this nation which some of these individ- 
uals or their children are sure to make during the next twenty or thirty 
years will compensate us a thousandfold for some temporary difficulties 
in adjustment which they may now cause. A genius or two snatched now 
from the boiling cauldron of Europe may by his discoveries or inventions 
or ideas help immeasurably in the restoration of civilization when the 
flames of war have abated. As Pierre Samuel du Pont de Nemours, writ- 
ing in 1800, emphatically puts it: “A single day of an educated man of 
genius is of more value to the world than the labor of a hundred thou- 
sand average men for a year.” 


MAKING BETTER USE OF SUPERIOR ABILITY 


The second means at our disposal is to make better use of the superior 
ability which we now possess. Carlyle’s famous dictum, “Produce great 
men, the rest follows,” does not seem adequate if we interpret it simply 
as meaning that we should encourage the birth of more children of par- 
ents of superior ability. If, however, we read into his word “produce” 
the necessity of educating and guiding the young child of promise in 
order to produce the great man, then there is much truth in Carlyle’s 
idea. 

This task of making better use of superior ability can be divided into 
two parts, namely, (1) finding those of superior ability and (2) educating 
them properly. 

Methods for finding children of superior ability are largely dependent 
upon the psychologist. Up to the present time most of the experimental 
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studies of gifted children have been based upon children with high in- 
telligence quotients. And this has been true for two reasons: first, be- 
cause abstract intelligence is the most objective and accurate of all the 
abilities or traits that we have so far been able to measure; and, second, 
because psychologists have been anxious to find out what happens to 
children endowed with high abstract intelligence as they grow up and 
mature into adults. But no psychologist considers that this type of ability 
is the only one of importance and the only one to be encouraged. As our 
measures of other abilities become more objective and reliable, studies of 
children highly endowed in other respects will surely be undertaken. 
High concrete or mechanical intelligence, great musical or artistic ability, 
great managerial or administrative ability are also valuable to the world 
and of equal interest to the psychologist. 

Frequently, impatience is expressed in regard to the psychologist’s 
seemingly exclusive interest in general abstract intelligence. Pure intellect, 
great knowledge seem at times to be rated far too highly. Clemenceau, 
in his autobiography, exclaims dramatically, “I would sell genius scan- 
dalously cheap, if in return I could get strength of character.” 


INTELLIGENCE AND CHARACTER 


To be sure, intelligence is not enough, and no one knows it better 
than the psychologist. But strength of character without intelligence, 
or with little or mediocre intelligence, would lead and perhaps now is 
leading some nations into more desperate straits than intelligence alone 
would ever have led them. Although there is in general a positive correla- 
tion between intelligence and desirable traits of character, it is far too 
low to allow us to use measures of intelligence for the selection of those 
who possess great amounts of courage, or kindliness, or cooperativeness, 
or talent for handling men, or any of the many other desirable human 
traits. 

But it is fortunate that in general there is a positive rather than a zero 
or negative correlation between desirable human traits, so that when we 
encourage individuals of great ability in any desirable trait, we are in 
general encouraging what is desirable and useful for the human race, and 
not fostering undesirable or harmful traits. So we can subsidize and pro- 
mote high musical talent, or any other special talent, whenever it appears 
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in any individual and rest assured that on the average individuals so en- 
dowed will be well above the generality in intelligence and in moral 
character and worth. So, in the long run, if we encourage desirable qual- 
ities of whatever sort, it will work to the general advantage of the human 
race. 


IMPROVEMENT OF INSTRUMENTS OF MEASUREMENT 


The immediate need in connection with finding children of great 
potential ability is for more instruments for the measurement of human 
traits. We must try to make them more accurate and reliable. We must 
see to it that they measure all aspects of human behavior. We must ex- 
periment with tests that will allow the child to show his creative ability. 
Psychologists are well aware of these needs, as shown by the number of 
new tests and the varied types of tests now appearing—tests of critical 
thinking, tests of attitudes, interests, interest-values, frustration, appercep- 
tion, aspiration, social initiative, self-reliance, perseveration, and all types 
of adjustment tests. 

Another thing that we must do, as our tests grow more numerous and 
spread over wider areas of human abilities, is to devote more time to the 
testing of each individual. It is ridiculous to allow only thirty minutes or 
sixty minutes or even two hours for the measurement of such a complex 
trait as general intelligence. The marvel is that we can obtain as reliable 
a measure as we do now obtain in the time usually allotted to such tests. 
To some extent this has been the fault of the psychologist in his en- 
deavor to make his tests more acceptable to the school teacher and ad- 
ministrator, who frequently look upon the time given to testing as wasted 
time. It is not wasted time. It is generally as interesting to a child and as 
valuable an educational experience as most of his regular school work. 
In the near future I believe much time will be needed and gladly given 
for extensive batteries of psychological tests. 

Along with the increased time that we should give to a more complete 
testing of each child, there should go a systematic repetition of tests 
throughout his whole school career. Children grow. They do not remain 
static. A picture of the rate of growth of various capacities, personality 
traits, and achievements would enable us at any moment to select those 
of superior ability in any of the traits which we wish to encourage. For, 
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I believe, the future will see groups of children selected for special edu- 
cation because of their high standing in other traits, as well as in abstract 
verbal intelligence. 

Testing the child as early as possible is desirable, so we must push our 
measurements down to the younger age groups as far as we can. The 
younger the child, the more plastic he is and hence the greater the mod- 
ifications that can be achieved by education. 

Furthermore, we must make our search for superior ability as wide- 
spread as possible. We must seek out superior ability not only among 
children of favorable economic status, but also, and more particularly, 
among those in poor economic circumstances. Several surveys have 
shown that there is a large reservoir of talent among children of the less- 
favored economic groups. It would be wise to conserve and encourage 
such children, because they are less likely than those at the higher eco- 
nomic levels to receive the type of education to which they are entitled. 
Much superior ability is now being wasted because it is not recognized 
and given opportunity to develop. Although some individuals of great 
ability and great strength of character are able to overcome all the ob- 
stacles in their path, there are doubtless many others who fail, whose 
characters become warped, who become bitter and hostile to our society, 
and all for the lack of a little help and encouragement during their early 
life. We must conserve and encourage all the talent of all the people 
wherever we may discover it. The necessity for finding and developing 
all the superior ability available is urgent in the present conflict between 
democracy and totalitarianism. The great enemy of democracy is alert 
to this need, for Hitler in Mein Kampf writes, “It is the duty of the 
national state to draw the most competent brains forward out of the 
total mass of the nation and promote them to place and dignity”; and 
again, “It is obligatory on the state to select with the utmost care and 
exactitude from the whole sum of its nationals a human material with 
obvious natural talent, and apply it to the service of the community.” 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR DEVELOPMENT OF TALENTS 


Having found the child of superior ability or of exceptional person- 
ality early in life, the next thing is to see that during childhood and youth 
he obtains opportunities to develop his talents to the utmost. 
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What are these desirable opportunities? Opinion here differs sharply. 
Some would seem to believe that nothing in addition to what is ordinarily 
offered the average child should be extended to the gifted, because, in 
virtue of their superior ability, they can make better use of what is of- 
fered. Undoubtedly they can, and do so on the whole. But this surely is 
not the point. The vital question is whether in this manner they can 
develop all the great capacity which they possess. The evidence seems to 
show that they do not. Many gifted children in the ordinary class seem 
to be content with average achievement. The school is satisfied with 
average work, so why should the gifted child exert himself further? 

Others seem to believe that the gifted who lack special opportunity 
are stimulated to overcome the drawbacks and disadvantages confront- 
ing them, and in this very struggle develop personality traits which are 
valuable in after life. This may be true in some cases. But in far more 
cases it is probable that the struggle is abandoned and potential talent or 
ability is allowed to go to waste; or again that undesirable traits are de- 
veloped. The “self-made” man may develop very undesirable traits, and 
indeed he is frequently supposed to do so as depicted by those shrewd 
observers of character—competent novelists. A long-time study of 
equated groups of gifted children who have and who have not had special 
educational opportunities would be enlightening. 

Educators as a whole would seem to believe in extending special op- 
portunities to the gifted. It is in line with the general principle that a 
child is entitled to as much education as he can take. They have tried 
many devices, such as ability grouping, enrichment of the curriculum, 
acceleration of the individual, special classes for the gifted, and combina- 
tions of these. All of these schemes are useful, if used with common 
sense. All of them present difficulties. 

In large school systems it would seem to me to be very desirable to 
experiment with special classes for all types of gifted children, to keep 
accurate records, to compare their school achievement and their after- 
school careers with equally gifted children who have not been educated 
in special classes. Most of the special classes so far formed have been 
based almost entirely on high intelligence quotients generally derived 
from one type of intelligence test. As the area of human traits subject to 
measurement expands, I believe it would be desirable to experiment with 
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groups of children chosen because of very high ability in different kinds 
of intelligence, in different kinds of special talents, in different kinds of 
personality traits, or in various combinations of these. The best kinds of 
educational opportunities to be offered to these various groups will tax 
the ingenuity of the ablest educators. Opportunities to create, to shoul- 
der responsibility, to plan, to manage and lead in various enterprises will 
need to be arranged in order to bring out and develop the various abil- 
ities represented. 

Furthermore, we should experiment with a special school and also a 
special college for the highly gifted. Some of our private schools at the 
present time whose pupils have an average IQ of 120 or 125 come near to 
being special schools for the very bright. But they are in effect special 
schools for the fairly bright who at the same time are economically well- 
to-do. They select first on the basis of material wealth and second on the 
basis of ability. The school I have in mind would select rigidly on the 
basis of very superior ability without regard to economic background. 

I can imagine many objections raised to such a proposal, but, never- 
theless, I think it should be tried. Whether a separate college for the 
highly gifted would be feasible would depend largely upon the success 
of such a special school. 

From these specially trained and gifted individuals we might hope to 
see many rise to the highest places of leadership in our national life. They 
might well form a group willing to work and sacrifice themselves for the 
good of the nation. We have not made sufficient allowance for the 
idealism of youth, its need for lofty aims, and its willingness to make 
sacrifices to help attain them. Just to “get on,” to succeed in the narrow 
materialistic sense, is given too much weight in our present social order. 

All of these experiments with various groups of gifted children, with 
various types of educational opportunities should be rigidly controlled 
and carefully followed over long periods of time. Ideally we need de- 
tailed histories of many gifted individuals from early life through ma- 
turity to death. We need to follow the failures as well as the successes. 
We need to know why some fail to develop their talents while others 
succeed; what combinations of traits are most likely to lead to success; 
which psychological measures or combinations of measures in early life 
most frequently predict success at maturity. 
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Obviously investigations of this type and of this extent, stretching 
over such a length of time, are beyond the powers of any individual re- 
search worker. They need the continuous support of some foundation or 
institute devoted exclusively to that end. This was a proposal frequently 
made by Professor Hollingworth. She believed that nothing was more 
important for the future development of our civilization than to discover 
gifted children early and give them the best opportunities to develop to 
the utmost their remarkable abilities. She believed that these were the 
individuals who were destined to make the great discoveries in the next 
generation, to think the great thoughts, to do the great deeds, to provide 
for mankind the great examples of courage, kindness, cooperativeness, 
gentleness, and humaneness. 

Spend money now on finding these children of great potential capacity 
for all the desirable traits, and she was sure that such investment made 
now would be returned a thousandfold in succeeding generations. It is 
interesting to note that the late John Buchan, Lord Tweedsmuir, in his 
recently published reminiscences, Pilgrim’s Way, voices this same 
thought, when he says, “Were I a multi-millionaire | would devote my 
fortune to making an inquisition for the discovery of genius, so that those 
fitted to be our leaders should get their feet out of the mire in time to 
help the world.” 

In spite of the concurrence of most thinkers and writers as to the de- 
sirability of encouraging superior ability, such an institute or foundation 
as suggested by Professor Hollingworth has never been seriously con- 
sidered, so far as I know. 

There seems to be a vague belief that the gifted can get along anyway; 
that they should not be given special education because it is not demo- 
cratic. And there is perhaps a latent fear that they will use their fine 
abilities for their own selfish purposes. Yet it is precisely this group of 
individuals of great ability, who in the long run and as a group will be the 
least selfish, the least likely to monopolize the good things in this world, 
and by their inventions and discoveries, by their creative work in the 
arts, by their contributions to government and social reform, by their 
activities in all fields will in the future help humanity in its groping strug- 
gle upward toward a better civilization. 











Gifted Children in Small Cities 


By EDWARD L. THORNDIKE 


PROFESSOR EMERITUS OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


I HaD the privilege over a month ago of reading most of Professor Pint- 
ner’s discussion, to which you have just listened; and promptly decided 
not to try to extend or refine his excellent account of the general facts 
and problems relating to gifted children, but to deal with two particular 
problems. One of these is suggested in the title given to this paper on the 
printed program. The other concerns certain aspects of the etiology or 
causation of very superior minds. 

The factual basis of most of my contribution consists of records of the 
performance in the National Intelligence Test (Form A and Form B 
both) of the sixth-grade public school children in thirty cities of from 
twenty thousand to thirty thousand population. All the tests were given 
by Dr. Ella Woodyard. All the scoring was by trained workers under 
her direct supervision. We have records from over eleven thousand chil- 
dren. 

The thirty cities include some of the richest and some of the poorest 
in the country, some that are very high on the Thorndike scale for wel- 
fare and some that are low. But even the richest and most progressive do 
not maintain special classes for IQ’s of 150 or higher, or 140 and higher, 
or 130 and higher, in each school building or in each large district of 
the city, or even anywhere in the city. If they tried to do so they would 
meet obstacles. A junior high school of two thousand pupils can get a 
psychologist to select the twenty-five ablest thinkers, put them in one 
room, and otherwise treat them as one unit. It costs little to do this and is 
well worth doing. But a city with five hundred pupils in a grade, spread 
over an area six miles square, could not use this simple custom. And even 
if it were a good investment for the welfare of the world to transport the 
gifted to where they could get the schooling that will make them most 
useful, public opinion would probably not tolerate it in one small city 
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out of three. If the gifted children were consolidated in certain parts of 
the town, the expense for transportation would be a little less, but the 
unpopularity would be much greater. 

What can we reasonably ask the public school system of a city of fif- 
teen to thirty thousand population or from three to six thousand boys and 
girls in its schools, to do for its superior intellects, for, let us say, the top 
two per cent? 

Segregation in special classes to which they are transported and in 
which they are educated by curricula and methods such as those that 
Professor Leta S. Hollingworth was busy developing, is one solution. It 
is a good solution if the transportation is efficient and rapid. But if a gifted 
child spends from five to ten hours a week riding in the bus or waiting 
for it, there is obviously waste—more than the sociability with one’s 
companions can offset. 

Moreover, the smaller the city, the more the danger of too coarse grad- 
ing of the gifted children. Even a generous city would hardly provide 
more than four classes for the eighty children chosen as the top two per 
cent of four thousand. But the spread in knowledge and in certain abilities, 
between the top two per cent of six-year-olds and the top two per cent 
of eight-year-olds, and similarly between eight and ten, ten and twelve, 
twelve and fourteen, and fourteen and sixteen, is very wide. One of these 
children put in an ordinary class that has studied long division or fractions 
or percentage or algebra or first-year Latin and is ahead of him by that 
much, can catch up easily, but not if those ahead of him in knowledge are 
his equals in intelligence. In that case it will be difficult and may be im- 
possible for him to catch up. It is probably not desirable for him to try. 

There is also a widespread prejudice against the establishment of privi- 
leged classes and aristocracies of intellect in our schools. I do not share 
this prejudice, nor think it essential to a desirable democracy, but I re- 
spect it. In any case we must reckon with it. Also we must protect the 
gifted children from becoming odious to the children of the neighbor- 
hood. In my childhood every gifted child who was also well behaved 
lived in constant fear lest he be stigmatized as the teacher’s pet. It would 
be unfortunate if the gifted ditions of a community were stigmatized 
as the city’s pets. 

Consequently, though segregation in special classes is a very good 
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solution in large cities and a good solution in smaller cities, we may 
profitably consider other possibilities. 


AIMS FOR GIFTED CHILDREN 


Let me at this point remind you of what our most important aims for 
gifted children are. 

We want them to develop in physical and mental health so far as 
their inborn constitutions permit. This and all other aims should be 
prefaced by the clause “other things being equal,” or, for short, OTBE. 

OTBE, we want them to progress rapidly to their life work, so that 
they can do more of it, and can afford soon to get married and produce 
children. 

OTBE, they should get their M.D.’s, Ph.D.’s, law degrees, or the like 
by twenty-three or earlier. 

We want them to be happy in their work and their play in childhood 
and throughout life, and to live decent and humane lives, using their 
abilities. 

We want them to form habits of reasonable industry, ambition, and 
love of excellence, so that their abilities will not be wasted in frivolities, 
dilettantism, or ostentation. 

We do not want them to spend school days in ornamenting their minds 
with strings of cultural beads or scientific diadems, unless they specially 
enjoy doing so. 

We want them to acquire decent manners and morals, indeed some- 
what better manners and morals than we expect of the general run of 
children, but probably we do mot want to wreck superior intellects by 
trying too hard to engraft on them such desirable personal qualities as 
pertinacity in conflict, cooperativeness, sociability, and charm. 


A WORKABLE PROGRAM 


What can a school do to help if it cannot provide special classes with 
special curricula and methods? 

It can provide suitable textbooks and workbooks and ten minutes per 
day of the regular teacher’s time to give help if, when, and as asked. It 
can administer achievement tests and give credits and promotions when 
the abilities in question have been acquired. It can release the top two per 
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cent from the intolerable waste of listening to the drills, recitations, dis- 
cussions, panels, and other outputs of the mediocre and dull, and from 
the teacher’s diluted and repetitive guidance, wise or otherwise. It can 
provide a refuge for them, at least in some corner of the library, or in 
some attic, or in the cellar where the coal was kept before the oil burner 
was installed. 

But I should like to see, in every school building for four hundred or 
more pupils, a room called the Hollingworth room, where notably able 
children could study, read, do experiments, make apparatus, or earn 
money. A boy or girl who was doing two or more years of the regular 
school work in one would be privileged to use this room except when the 
regular class in which he was enrolled had some important group enter- 
prise for which he was really needed; or when it was engaged in games, 
sports, music, or manual work in which the class would by its greater 
age and training provide plenty of peers and even superiors. 

The gifted child would stay in the regular classroom, gymnasium, or 
assembly hall if his class were singing, or having physical training, or 
entertaining another class, or engaged in some benevolent or social enter- 
prise in connection with which he could be happy and useful. But he 
would not be there to be shown off to visitors, or to deride the intellec- 
tual inferiors among his classmates. 

He would be sent to the Hollingworth room when the regular class 
was learning mathematics, the linguistic arts, and the facts and laws of 
the natural and social sciences. Perhaps he should be permitted to go 
there at any time, but about that I am in doubt. I incline rather to the 
doctrine that during specified times of the day and parts of the school 
program he should be subject to the same rules and customs as the other 
members of the class. 

All peculiar obligations resting on him would then be absorbed in the 
one obligation to do two or two and a half or three years’ regular work 
in one. All privileges granted to him would be absorbed in the one privi- 
lege of release to the Hollingworth room for certain parts of the time. 

The supervision of the Hollingworth room could be nominal. The top 
two per cent will occasionally waste their time there on foolish things. 
But they will waste it much less than they do in our classrooms under 
our direction. 
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It seems reasonable to ask small cities to do what I have suggested since 
the cost is very little and the added burden to teachers is even less. 


ASYLUMS FOR THE GIFTED 


A very different plan deserves mention. A state might establish asylums 
for the gifted as they have asylums for the feebleminded. Towns and 
small cities might have the right to certify certain children to the state 
institution for superior intellects to be there cared for at public expense. 
At a cost per pupil no greater than is now paid for the education of the 
blind, gifted children could be given with their peers the education rec- 
ommended by science and experience. 

This plan has obvious advantages from the point of view of a nation 
zealous to utilize its natural resources of intellect, and from the point of 
view of those eager that gifted children from farms and mining towns and 
slums shall have opportunities equal to those of gifted children of large 
cities. It has the disadvantages that attach to institutional and regimented 
life in general, though these would probably be less for high intellects 
than for defectives, dependents, and delinquents. No such institution has 
ever been tried. Nor has anything much like it ever been tried. Nobody 
can foretell with surety how it would work. We should not expect it to 
work wonders; but we should not expect any educational scheme for 
gifted children or for any other class of persons to work wonders. 

My own judgment is that gifted children should spend about half of 
their time in the world as it is, and about half in a world better fitted to 
them. Much of the latter may be provided by nature and books, and I 
should prefer to spend public money first in discovering the gifted chil- 
dren and relieving them from drudgery and boredom, and making sure 
that they had easy access to books, rather than in establishing separate 
institutions for them. After age sixteen I should prefer to pay their ex- 
penses in selected universities rather than in such separate institutions. But 
I may be wrong. 

In any plans for the top one per cent or two per cent, care should be 
taken not to prejudice the interests and needs of the next two, or three, or 
five, or ten per cent. There is no gap between great genius and moderate 
genius. Wherever we draw a line for special treatment, the selection is 
by a very narrow margin of merit. And privileges for children of some- 
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what less intellectual ability but more integrity, or energy, or ambition, 
or mental health and balance, or sympathy, or goodwill toward men may 
be a better investment for welfare. 

An intelligence score will be more useful as one feature of an extensive 
inventory of a person’s nature than alone; and it is regrettable that our 
means of making such an inventory are so inadequate, inconvenient, and 
dependent upon wise interpretation. Fortunately the correlations of in- 
tellect with sanity, honesty, decency, enterprise, industry, and goodwill 
are positive. But, even so, in a hundred children chosen for height of in- 
telligence quotient, there will probably be at least one psychopathic, one 
scoundrel, one brute, one loafer, and one case of extreme selfishness. We 
may hope that they will do less harm among their intellectual equals than 
elsewhere. But many of us would like to fill their places with highminded, 
healthy children with slightly lower IQ’s. 


DIFFERENTIATION FOR ALL LEVELS 


Dr. Pintner has wisely reminded you that the problem of the gifted 
child is only one feature of the problem of individual differences in gen- 
eral. Differentiation of education for those who are on a line far above 
the ordinary should stimulate differentiation for all levels. Practice seems 
to lag behind science in this. So far as I know, the facts are emphatically 
in favor of classification of a grade population according to ability. But 
in the thirty cities studied by Dr. Woodyard and me, classification by 
intelligence is rare. There are only three cities where such classification 
is a demonstrable fact, and three more where it was perhaps attempted, 
but not in a wholehearted way. 

In most cities, on the contrary, the differences between one and an- 
other class in the same building are no greater than chance would give. 
Median scores in buildings having four sixth-grade classes are: 


Cap A... 202 208 212 227 
CR Bnceves 172 187 196 204 
Cry C...... 177 204 210 216 
City D...... 197 198 220 229 
City E...... 210 217 230 243 


In some cities it seems almost as if the administration deliberately sorted 
the children out so that one class would be on the same mental level as 
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any other. Thus, of eight sixth-grade classes in one large building, the 
median scores are 215, 215, 216, 216, 221, 224, 225, and 231. 

In eight out of ten of these cities of from twenty thousand to thirty 
thousand population, classification by ability has been either ignored or 
rejected. The reasons are well worth consideration, but not on this oc- 
casion. 


GENIUS—A ‘“‘MIRACLE”’? 


I turn now abruptly to close this report with a few words on our sec- 
ond topic. There is a common notion that genius, or extreme ability, gen- 
eral or special, is a sort of miracle appearing now and then, here and 
there, without rhyme or reason. For example, an eminent literary man, 
stateman, and man of affairs, John Buchan, Lord Tweedsmuir, wrote 
just before he died, “Were I a multi-millionaire I would devote my for- 
tune to making an inquisition for the discovery of genius, so that those 
fitted to be our leaders should get their feet out of the mire in time to 
help the world.” The suggestion is that we do not know where to look 
for persons of extreme ability. 

But we do know. It is true that the genes or gene-combinations that 
provide the hereditary basis of great abilities are spread very widely, but 
they are not spread with equal frequency. On the contrary, they are a 
thousand times as frequent in some stocks as in others. It is true that very 
varied environmental conditions are associated with great abilities, but 
not with equal frequency. In the case of the extreme intellectual ability 
measured by the intelligence quotient, I can give you or any multi- 
millionaire of your acquaintance two simple rules to use to economize 
his search. Extremely high IQ’s are found where the median or average 
IQ is high. Extremely high IQ’s are found in those cities where the qual- 
ity of the population rates high by the Thorndike P score, a weighted 
index of the following items for the city: 


Approximate 


Item Weight 
Percentage of Miseracy (reversed)... ..........ssccccccseces % 
Per capita number of homes owned................-+-+45+- 14 
Per capites mumtber of telephones... .......cccccecscccecees I 
Per capita number of deaths from syphilis (reversed)......... I 


Per capita number of deaths from homicide (reversed)........ I 


<a 
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The correlations of the 99 percentile score or 98 percentile score, or 
of the frequency of IQ’s above 160 or 150 or 140, with the median score 
and with the P score in the thirty cities are all very high. 

In both families and communities extreme abilities are found where 
the general level of intellect and character is high. They are no accident. 
Indeed, by a selective birth rate coupled with the maintenance of a wise 
and humane environment we could increase their numbers almost with- 
out limit. Progress would be slow but it would be sure. 








Administrative Problems in the 


Education of the Gifted* 


By DAVID E. WEGLEIN 


SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS, BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


_ are many administrative problems which arise in the education 
of gifted children in the public schools. We are engaged in a pro- 
gram of mass education. The chief problem in a large school system is to 
separate the individual pupil from the mass and take steps to afford him 
every opportunity for the best of educational facilities that it is possible 
to provide. In industry mass production is carried on, but there is this 
difference between industry and education—in industry the plan is to 
turn out articles exactly alike as they come from the assembly line, for 
example, automobiles; in education, however, while we are engaged in 
mass production, the plan is just the opposite, namely, to produce indi- 
viduals who differ from one another in respect to their abilities, needs, and 
interests. I shall speak of administrative problems in a large school system. 
The same general problems occur in small systems, the only difference 
being the application of the general principle to the local situation and 
the necessary adaptation to smaller numbers. 

Identification of Superior Children. It is our general opinion that the 
best single index for determining a superior child is the school work 
done day by day in the classroom, as determined by the judgment of the 
teacher. Other items to be considered are the intelligence quotient, the 
results of standardized achievement tests, and the results of aptitude test- 
ing. All of these should be considered. 

Segregation of Superior Children. I believe in homogeneous grouping 
of pupils for all types of children. Therefore, I believe that, insofar as it is 
possible, superior children should be segregated into groups for instruc- 
tional purposes. This does not mean that these children will have no op- 


*This is a summary of Dr. Weglein’s address prepared for THe Recorp by the author. 
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portunity for contact with children of normal ability or of less than 
normal ability. In every school there are opportunities for mingling with 
other pupils—in the auditorium and the gymnasium, in extracurricular 
activities and the student council. It should be definitely planned to have 
gifted children participate in general school exercises along with children 
of other types. 

Acceleration or Enrichment. In a large school system it is possible to 
provide for some superior children a program of acceleration, and for 
other superior children a program of enrichment without acceleration. 
There is no reason why parents of such children should not have the 
opportunity to select the type of special treatment for their children. In 
Baltimore opportunities of both kinds are afforded. An account of what 
the City of Baltimore has been doing in the education of superior chil- 
dren is given in the September-October, 1940, number of the Baltimore 
Bulletin of Education. The Homewood Demonstration School, which 
was begun in the summer of 1921, is a special summer school on the 
campus of Johns Hopkins University, composed of superior children in 
the elementary and junior high school grades. In eight weeks of the sum- 
mer school these children accomplish work equivalent to that done in 
eighteen weeks of the regular school year. If they can do this success- 
fully, they are promoted one semester the following September. The 
school system supervises the program after September in order to find out 
whether or not these children sustain their high standards throughout the 
term. It has been found over a period of nearly twenty years that prac- 
tically all of these superior children who have been accelerated one semes- 
ter as a result of their summer work continue in the higher grade with 
success. 

In the Baltimore Polytechnic Institute an accelerated curriculum has 
been offered to pupils since the year 1902. The pupils who take this 
curriculum complete five years of technical secondary work in four 
years, and are admitted to the sophomore year of engineering colleges, 
such as the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cornell University, 
Columbia University School of Engineering, Lehigh University, and 
Johns Hopkins University School of Engineering. Similar curricula of 
an academic nature are offered in other secondary schools. Since 1926 
such an academic accelerated curriculum has been offered in Baltimore 
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City College, and since 1928 in the high schools for girls. In the regular 
summer schools, provision is made for advanced work by children whose 
record is either good or excellent. In recent years our attention has been 
turned more toward enrichment than acceleration. This change if em- 
phasis is attributable to various causes, particularly to the fact that there is 
no necessity at the present time for having children complete the work of 
the schools at an earlier age, since there is no opportunity for employ- 
ment. The program of enrichment is carried on not only in the ele- 
mentary grades, but also in the junior and senior high schools. 

Articulation. A problem which arises in the education of superior 
children, especially when it is carried on in segregated groups is that of 
close articulation, not only within a given school but between the ele- 
mentary and junior high schools, and between the junior and senior high 
schools. While the problem is sometimes a difficult one, there is no 
reason why it cannot be solved satisfactorily with proper administrative 
measures. 

Treatment. Effective education for superior children calls for equip- 
ment and materials of instruction different from those used with pupils 
of normal ability. A different type of textbook is required. The essential 
thing to be borne in mind is that the character of the educational experi- 
ence is more important than the amount. 

Teachers. Whether a program of acceleration or one of enrichment is 
carried on, the teachers of superior children should be experienced. A 
beginning teacher should not be assigned to this type of work. There 
should be some training during the pre-service period of teachers in the 
effective ways in which to deal with children of a superior kind, and ad- 
ditional training should be given during the in-service period. It is not 
necessary, and perhaps not desirable, that the same teachers should be 
permanently assigned to the classes for superior children. 

Financial Implications. The additional cost of the proper education of 
gifted children is not very great—in fact it is small compared with the 
extra amount required for other types of pupils; but whatever the cost, it 
is justified, and is one of the best investments that can be made by a com- 
munity in its educational program. When we compare the cost of efh- 
cient education for backward and mentally handicapped children with 
that for superior children, we can readily see that there is no reason why 
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the small additional cost for the education of superior children should not 
be granted. 

Real Democracy in Education. By making provision for the education 
of gifted children, we are carrying out a program of real democracy 
in education, that is, we are affording equal opportunity to all types 
of pupils. When a superior child is given additional work in accordance 
with his ability, there is no opportunity for idling or loafing, and each 
individual is called upon to work to the limit of his ability. The impor- 
tant thing to be borne in mind in this connection is the influence on char- 
acter training of the individual. With the proper kind of educational 
treatment, he is trained to be efficient, active, and industrious, and his 
superior ability enables him to make a real contribution to society. 











Some Issues and Problems Raised by 


the Conference on Education for 


the Gifted 


O* the afternoon of December 13 the thirteen seminars discussed a 
wide range of questions concerning the gifted. The coordinators 
had been selected for these seminars early in the Spring of 1940 and ac- 
cepted the responsibility for organizing the seminars and preparing 
certain materials in advance which might be utilized in the discussions. 
The list of seminars, together with the coordinators and chairmen, is 
presented below: 


Seminar I: Who Is the Gifted Child? 


Coordinator: Robert L. Thorndike, Associate Professor of Education, 
Teachers College 


Chairman: Dorothea McCarthy, Associate Professor of Education, 
School of Education, Fordham University 


Seminar II: What Special Problems Are Encountered by the School Ad- 


ministrator in Providing for the Education of the Gifted and How May 
These Problems Be Solved? 


Coordinator: John K. Norton, Professor of Education, Teachers College 


Chairman: George D. Strayer, Professor of Education, Teachers College 


Seminar III: What Is the Place of the Gifted in Modern Life? 
Coordinator: Paul R. Mort, Professor of Education, Teachers College 
Chairman: Mark Jones, Consulting Economist and President of Akron 

Belting Company 


SEMINAR IV: Gifted Children: Their Educational Needs 


Coordinator: Mary Harden, Curriculum Director of Horace Mann 
School, Teachers College 


Chairman: John J. Loftus, Assistant Superintendent of Schools in Charge 
of Curriculum, New York City 
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Seminar V: Education of Gifted Pupils in Secondary Schools 
Coordinator and Chairman: Thomas H. Briggs, Professor of Education, 
Teachers College 
Seminar VI: How Can We Best Educate Teachers for Work with Gifted 
Children? 
Coordinator: Florence B. Stratemeyer, Associate Professor of Education, 
Teachers College : 
Chairman: R. L. West, President, State Teachers College, Trenton, N. J. 
Seminar VII: What Are the Physical and Mental Health Problems of the 
Gifted and How Can They Best Be Met? 
Coordinator and Chairman: Clifford L. Brownell, Professor of Physical 
Education, Teachers College 
Seminar VIII: Home Guidance of the Gifted Child 
Coordinator and Chairman: E. G. Osborne, Associate Professor of Edu- 
cation, Teachers College 
Seminar IX: How Can We Release the Creative Energies and Develop 
the Creative Capacities of the Talented Gifted Child? 
Coordinator and Chairman: James L. Mursell, Professor of Education, 
Teachers College 


SemtnaR X: Research Problems in the Study of Gifted Children 


Coordinator: Gertrude Hildreth, Instructor in Research Methods, 
Lincoln School, Teachers College 


Chairman: Dawson Dean, Lecturer in Education of the Exceptional, 
Teachers College, and Principal, Junior High School, Nutley, N. J. 


SeMinaR XI: How Do the Intellectually Gifted Evaluate Their Own Edu- 
cational Experiences? 
Coordinator: Irving Lorge, Executive Officer, Division of Psychology, 
Institute of Educational Research and Associate Professor of Educa- 
tion, Teachers College 


Chairman: Thomas McKay, Orvis Brothers, Brokers, New York City 


SemMinaR XII: What Provision Should Be Made for the Education of 
Gifted Persons at the College Level? 
Coordinators: 
Edward S. Evenden, Professor of Education, Teachers College 
Donald G. Tewksbury, Professor of Education, Teachers College 
Donald P. Cottrell, Associate Professor of Education, Teachers College 
R. Freeman Butts, Assistant Professor of Education, Teachers College 


Chairman: Herbert E. Hawkes, Dean of Columbia College 
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SeMINAR XIII: How Should a School Be Organized to Provide for the 
Most Effective Education of the Gifted? 
Coordinator: John K. Norton, Professor of Education, Teachers College 
Chairman: Willard S. Elsbree, Professor of Education, Teachers College 


In every meeting as well as in every seminar of the Conference funda- 
mental issues were raised regarding the gifted. The problems discussed in 
each of the thirteen seminars often ranged far beyond the outlines as 
originally prepared. In addition, the issues raised in the seminars inevi- 
tably overlapped. For example, the question Who Is a Gifted Individual? 
arose as an introductory issue in virtually all the seminars. In a similar 
manner practically all seminars touched upon curriculum problems. 

In preparing the list of issues and problems, the following technique 
was used: 

The reports of all seminars, whether in stenographic form or as sub- 
mitted by seminar chairmen or coordinators, were analyzed by a commit- 
tee for the purpose of discovering significant issues and problems. In 
preparing their reports the coordinators and chairmen had been requested 
to add issues and problems to those actually discussed in the seminars if 
they so desired. All the points emerging from these analyses, plus issues 
and problems suggesting themselves to the committee, were regrouped 
under nine headings regardless of the seminar, meeting, or individual 
proposing them. For the most part these issues and problems have been 
left in the language in which they were originally stated. They are ex- 
pressed in various forms—some as questions, some as problems, some as 
issues, and some—as the reader would have noted with great interest had 
he been present at the seminars—as convictions. In addition, some of 
them appear contradictory as might be expected, since both the pros and 
cons of major issues were brought up for discussion in the seminars. It 1s 
obvious that not only the statements of issues and problems but their 
placement under the different categories, and also the organization of the 
categories themselves, can and should be refined. Many who read the 
material will quarrel with the ideas and issues expressed in many of the 
statements and questions. That is exactly what happened in the seminars. 
Probably all will agree, however, that finding our potential leaders and 
providing opportunities for their appropriate education and optimum 
usefulness in these times is a problem of such significance that extensive 
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instruction and research activities based upon questions and problems 
such as those listed here should be promoted far more actively than has 
been done in the past. Many ideas for promoting activities ranging from 
suggestions regarding very limited research studies to those recommend- 
ing a permanent national committee as well as some concerning the 
financing of needed projects were proposed. That a large amount of care- 
fully planned and conducted research is needed was agreed upon prac- 
tically unanimously. 


THE NATURE OF GIFTEDNESS 


Definition of the Gifted: Who is the gifted individual? In all seminars 
the question as to who is the gifted individual was raised. Various defini- 
tions were given, many viewpoints were presented. It seemed to be rather 
generally agreed that we must not define “giftedness” too narrowly if we 
are considering the contributions of persons to human welfare, and that 
whatever general definition is adopted should be flexible and broad 
enough to have practical significance. Naturally, there were those who 
insisted on more limited and specific definitions. 


Definition in Intellectual Terms Alone too Narrow. 


The concept of giftedness should be defined more broadly than “superior 
mental ability.” It was agreed that one differentiating factor in high level 
ability is capacity to think, reason, and use ideas creatively. The conception 
of giftedness as high ability to deal with symbols and ideas only is too narrow. 


Is the gifted child one who works well only with ideas or one who also has 
ability to use his hands skillfully? 


Is the gifted child one who has a high IQ? 


High level of performance on a test of abstract intelligence is a necessary, 
but not a sufficient indication of giftedness. 


Types and Varieties of Giftedness 


What types of giftedness are there? Are there several types of gifted chil- 
dren? 


What is the whole pattern of potentialities in the gifted child? 


To what extent should the definition of giftedness be focused in the intel- 
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lectual realm, to what extent in the arts, music, mechanical manipulation, 
motor coordination, and other similar skills and controls? 


Possibly there are two types of gifted children: 

(a) Those with individual aptitude in some particular activity such as art, 
dramatics, etc. 

(b) The genuinely all-round intellectually superior child. 


We need to modify the term “gifted” with the appropriate adjective in each 
case, and speak of ‘ ‘intellectually gifted,” “musically gifted,” “mechanically 
gifted,” “socially gifted,” etc. 


Is the gifted indiv ideal one who does everything well or one who is out- 
standing in some particular field? 


Is the bright mind simply one that works faster than the dull mind or does 
it work differently? 

Is an individual who is gifted in one thing likely to be gifted in several? Is 
the gifted boy in mathematics likely to be gifted also in the social studies, 
science, and English? 

Are there many gifted children who are not good in school work? 

Would it be safe to select the gifted on the basis of the sense of responsi- 
bility individuals show? 


We may define gifted children as those who have exceptional ability in 
handling ideas, producing things creativ ely, and demonstrating social leader- 


ship. 


The definition of the gifted child is an individual who is inventive and 
works quickly. 


Giftedness as Deviation 


The gifted } youth is one who stands apart from and above his fellows in 
any direction. ‘The need to define the gifted in terms of degree of deviation 
from the av erage was emphasized. 


The gifted child may be characterized by his nonconformity in ty pical 
school situations and by the unusual questions he asks. 


Is the learning process employed by the gifted different in kind or degree 
from that used by the average learner? 


The Concept of Giftedness as Educability 


Is the school concerned primarily with the child that shows academic 
giftedness? 
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By the “gifted child” do we mean the “bookworm”? 


Is the gifted child one who is generally outstanding in his school work? 


Creative Ability as a Criterion of Giftedness 
Creative ability must be included in the criteria for identifying the gifted. 
Creative artistic ability cannot be ruled out of our definition of giftedness. 
Perhaps manual dexterity should be; if so, why? 
Giftedness and Talent 


Should we necessarily expect a correlation between special talent and in- 
telligence? 


Should we draw a distinction between the talented and the intellectually 
gifted? Should we make a distinction between all-round giftedness and gifted- 
ness in special talents? 


The talented child has virtuosity; the gifted child gives the thing a new 
turn. The talented child does not have the possibility of growth that the 
gifted child has. 

What Factors Produce Giftedness? 

Can giftedness be cultivated or is it inborn? 

Is giftedness simply an hereditary variant? 

Can we through eugenics add to the intellectual status of our country? 

Is giftedness a product of special or abnormal environment? 


Is giftedness the result of an interaction of both heredity and environment? 


Identification of the Gifted 
How can we insure the identification of all the gifted children in the com- 
munity? In a particular school? 


It is important that we improve our methods of identifying the gifted. 


We cannot identify the gifted child until we see him in terms of deviation 
from the more average individual. 


The problem exists of determining which behaviors other than those in- 
volved in response to an intelligence test have value for identifying the gifted 
at different ages and of how to combine these so as to get the most accurate 


prognosis. 
The need of summarizing all significant data on the gifted to use as a guide 
in identification of gifted children. 
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The value of the cumulative record of development as a source of informa- 
tion about aspects of precocity other than those covered by a test. 


The need to distinguish all-round giftedness in mental ability; highly spe- 


cialized giftedness in dealing with ideas; high talent unrelated to intellectual 
giftedness. 


The need to develop methods for appraising potential giftedness in the 
young child. Can giftedness be predicted from early data? 


To what extent does success in school subjects, e.g., such subjects as Latin, 
distinguish the gifted? 


What are the best tests for selecting gifted children? This was recognized 
as a very practical problem. Are paper-and-pencil tests the most adequate 
means of identifying extremely capable persons? What is the relative value of 
individual and group tests? Is the Stanford-Binet the best instrument for 
identifying children of high potential capacity? 


More Adequate Study of the Gifted 


The need of broader, more complete studies of the life and progress of 
gifted children. The need of knowing the whole child was emphasized. How 
can we get a comprehensive picture of the gifted? 


More controlled observation of the gifted and more adequate records of 
the observation needed. 


More emphasis on the clinical approach in studying the gifted needed. 
Developing case study methods to demonstrate more fully what the “whole” 
gifted child is really like. 


Cumulative study of the gifted needed. 


The daily schedules and day-by-day activities of gifted children needed to 
make our records of their development more complete. 


Applying the interview technique in the more comprehensive appraisal of 
the gifted would be of value. 


Studying Home Behavior of the Gifted 


The need of studying the performance ability and mechanical skills of the 
gifted. What degree of correlation do we find between mechanical intelli- 
gence, verbal intelligence, emotional stability, social talent, managerial ca- 
pacity, etc.? What appraisal methods should be used? 


The need of developing new instruments for determining the deviations of 
the gifted from the average. The need for all interested persons to get to- 
gether and pool their information and ideas on the problem of creating new 
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jnstruments, carrying on new research. The need of developing instruments 
that will measure aspects of giftedness far more inclusively than any we now 
have. 

A study of the various media through which those with a high degree of 
ability express their ideas. 


The conclusion was reached that we have practically no adequate instru- 
ments for identifying the gifted at the present time. 


THE GIFTED INDIVIDUAL AS A LEADER 


The view was expressed that society needs not more specialists, mathe- 
maticians, scientists, and great thinkers, but rather more leaders in the 
areas of personal contact, better teachers, politicians, physicians, and the 
like. 

The Problem of Developing Gifted Leaders 
There is need for creating the situation from which leadership will emerge: 


(a) Public recognition of the right kind of leadership and service should 
be encouraged. 

(b) Consideration must be given to the kind of society in which the gifted 
individual is to participate. A gifted person in one society might not be 
gifted in another society. 

(c) A strong sense of the obligations of civic duty must be implanted in 
the youth of our country. In a democracy leaders and followers need 
a broad philosophy of life and a consideration of the public good. 

(d) Leadership is a group operation. Intelligent leadership demands fol- 
lowers who understand and are willing to accept such leadership. 

(e) Broader opportunities for initiative on the part of employees in indus- 
try will result in greater profit to all concerned. 


Characteristics of a “Good Leader” in a Democracy 


The men and women who really furnish leadership in their own fields are 
people who have a broad philosophy of life. 


A leader sets the pattern of culture which the rest follow. 


A good leader must know what he is doing but is not necessarily the type 
that can draw a crowd. 


Leadership requires intelligence, but the factor of intelligence alone may 
not provide leadership. 


A leader in a democracy must anticipate the ideas and wishes of the social 
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groups and make adjustments that tend to move toward meeting the expecta- 
tions of these groups. 


Obstacles Confronting the Gifted Who Could Assume Leadership 


The tendency to look with suspicion on one who is too intelligent results 
in the failure of society to avail itself of the gifted in public life. 


People of extremely high intelligence are not often chosen as leaders be- 
cause they are misfits in the social order. (The person who is gifted becomes 
the ugly duckling of life.) 


Public schools place a premium on scholastic ability in the abstract and 
neglect those students possessing leadership ability. 


The gifted are handicapped in industry and government by standard 
methods of promotion. 


Intellectually gifted children should not be treated as extreme deviates. 
Particularly, they should not be made to consider themselves unusual—‘a 
premium on intelligence can be as vulgar as a premium on money.” 


The Effect of the Spread of Social Power Among the Masses on the Place 
and Opportunity of the Gifted 


A democracy gives opportunity for individual expression and individual 
development which is not present in the totalitarian state, but in some ways 
opportunities have been curtailed: 


(a) In the field of business enterprise there is a widespread belief that op- 
portunities for the gifted have been materially altered and reduced. 

(b) Opportunities as far as the exercise of discretionary powers is con- 
cerned have been materially reduced. 


In some way opportunities have been expanded: 


(a) While the total number of opportunities has been reduced, the out- 


standing individual is more important than ever in the places that are 
left. 


Social Utilization of the Talents of Gifted Individuals 
The most important issue is the place of the gifted in society. 


It is essential that the community realize the need to conserve and utilize 
the talents of the gifted through: 


(a) Providing the opportunity for the identified gifted in a community to 
receive the education they need for the fullest development of their 
talents. 

(b) Making it financially possible for the gifted to pursue their education. 
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(c) Making a community survey of the actual opportunities which society 
has to offer to young people of exceptional talent. 

(d) Community guidance to help them find the right field for their voca- 
tional talents. This could best be accomplished by the recognition of 
the great social waste that results when gifted young people are forced 
into occupations that could be carried on by others and that do not 
utilize the gifts of the talented and the intellectually superior. 


The Gifted Woman 


There are approximately 250,000 gifted women between thirty and sixty 
years of age in the United States. 


(a) These women are capable and willing to participate in the community 
“realm of ideas.” 

(b) These women are capable of assuming leadership in public life and in 
the field of human relationships. 

(c) A large percentage of these women will not compete professionally 
with men. 

(d) Many of these women are now doing the drudgery work in the civic 
life of the community. 


How can their abilities be better utilized? 


The Gifted in Various Ethnic Groups 
Can and should the members of various ethnic groups become leaders? 


How can the gifted foreigner be most intelligently assimilated into the 
social structure? 


What is society’s responsibility toward the problem of giftedness in cer- 
tain ethnic groups? Are they now thwarted because they cannot find places 
in society to use their abilities? 


How can society utilize members of different ethnic groups so that they 
become contributors to social welfare rather than becoming antagonistic to 
society? 


The Role of the School in the Preparation of the Gifted 
to Assume Leadership 


The need of the school to help those in industry and public life in their 
efforts to train leaders. 


(a) Schools need to develop a systematic plan of discovering and guid- 
ing talent. 

(b) The duty of schools to train the individual so that he is able to lift 
the group along with him. 
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(c) Schools must furnish opportunity to lead through providing multitudi- 
nous opportunities for group reactions. 


PHYSICAL AND MENTAL ADJUSTMENT PROBLEMS 
OF THE GIFTED CHILD 


One of the major problems brought out in the seminars was that of 
helping gifted children to make more satisfactory adjustments in home, 
in school, and elsewhere. It was felt that many gifted children are not as 
well adjusted as they could be and that often social and emotional dis- 
turbances prevent their using their capacities to a maximum degree. The 


gifted child needs to feel that the world has genuine opportunities for 
him. 


The Gifted Child’s Problems Similar to Those of Normal Individual 


There is nothing inherent in the gifted individual that would make him 
nervous or physically weak. The health problems of the gifted are not pe- 
culiar defects or disabilities. The general health disturbances are the same as 
may be found among all normal children. 


Need for Breadth and Balance 


The fact was stressed that we desire leaders who are developed in all phases 
of their personality. 


The gifted child often has a wide range of interests and activities, but these 
tend to be academic in nature. He shows less interest in active sports than 
normal children. This fact produces a mental and physical adjustment prob- 
lem. The gifted child is often pushed into intellectual pursuits and further 


and further away from activities that would contribute to more well-rounded 
development. 


The school too frequently ignores vital phases of the child’s personality, 
often emphasizing the same mistakes the home makes. 


The gifted individual tends, more than the normal—because of his outstand- 
ing capacities, wide range of interests and activities—to meet his environment 
at more points and with greater sensitivity than normal children. This gives 
rise to a number of conflicts some of which are not normally resolved. 


The problem of the extent to which the gifted child works up to ca- 


pacity and the means of helping him work to capacity were topics discussed 
in the seminars. 
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The Danger of Hypertension and Conflict 


Some of the gifted suffer hypertension, heart diseases and cardiac disturb- 
ances. Psychoneuroses may develop. 


Conflicts may arise because of misunderstandings at home, at school, or in 
the individual himself. 


The superior child may become egocentric with the attention that is some- 
times given him. He is separated from children of his own age as grades are 
skipped. This makes his adjustment to normal children somewhat difficult. 


Although he is larger in height and weight than the normal group, he is 
often smaller in these respects than the group with which he participates. 


His natural aptitude for reading may cause eyestrain. 


Occasionally a superior child is interested in the physical and emotional 
side of his personality, This may have good or bad effects, depending on the 
individual. 


Adjustment Difficulties (Conflicts and Frustrations) 


The adjustment problem sometimes arises because of the unfavorable repu- 
tation individuals of superior intellectual ability have. 


Is it true that the gifted child is more sensitive, resents discrimination, de- 
mands justice, and feels more deeply than other children? 


Intellectually gifted children do make adequate or superior adjustment as 
adults. 


There is the problem of the child who tests high and yet shows little evi- 
dence of giftedness in his behavior. He may not want to work, and he may 
lack the character traits that are desirable. He may also be difficult to handle 
in school. 


The gifted child may not concentrate well and therefore not succeed in 
school. 


Some seminar participants believe that it is bad for the child’s personality 
for him to know that he is considered gifted. How could this be helped? 
others wanted to know. 


Gifted children need to be helped to obtain balance in their activities so 
that their social side can be developed. 


A problem arises when the child’s interests are distinctly different from 
those of the average child. 


The danger of social maladjustment when gifted pupils are accelerated be- 
yond their own age group was pointed out. 
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Some gifted pupils tried to show they were “regular” either by consciously 
uv oiding intellectual pursuits, or concentrating on social or other pursuits, or 
by trying for grades which would not stereotype them as “grinds.” 


Making Friends 


It is important that gifted children associate with normal children as well 
as with adults of varying background and interest. 


The main problem seems to be that of helping the gifted children to make 
friends. Some of the Speyer School children are reported to have playmates 
in their own group at school but not in their neighborhoods. They are not 
admitted to the games of these groups. Other Speyer School children have a 
wide circle of friends. 


We should study the child to determine whether his pulling away froma 
group represents a permanent or a temporary tendency. 


Should the gifted child be expected to behave socially as other children do? 
What shall we do about the child who leaves a social group in order to read? 


Summer work camps are recommended for gifted children where they can 
meet all sorts of people and have activities that are not solely intellectual. 


It is desirable that gifted children be guided to work for the good of the 
whole group. 


Should we drive those who are happy in the seclusion of some genius-level 
interest into positions of social leaders and prominence? 


Emotional Disturbances 


The diminished productivity of so many gifted individuals is due to emo- 
tional problems which prevent the proper use of their energies. 


There is some debate as to whether unstable emotionality contributes to 
genius productivity. Some seminar participants expressed the belief that emo- 
tional problems do not lead to creative achievement, although it may color 
them. On the other hand it is believed that a specific disturbance can con- 
tribute to a creative accomplishment. 


The right way to treat these children is to help them attain greater flexi- 
bility in adjustment. 
Need for Continued Intensive Study 


It is recommended that case histories be studied so that we can better under- 
stand the problems of gifted children. 


We need to evaluate gifted individuals from many points of view to insure 
their best welfare. 
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There is danger that the concern primary teachers normally show in the 
children’s emotional and social growth will be lost in upper grades. 


To insure more wholesome adjustments, a wider range of activities must 
be made available for the gifted in school. This would include music, art, 
poetry, literature, science, and history, but with no neglect of physical de- 
velopment. Natural life situations must be made available to enable them to 
work out their own adjustments; also wholesome competition and recreation 
are needed to help them to forget themselves and to be natural and free. 


Parent education is a major consideration. The forward step is taken when 
the cooperation and interest of the parents are enlisted. Parents must be 
helped to treat the superior individual as a personality rather than as an object 
of display. The gifted individual should not be denied the privilege of living 
a normal child’s life. 

We must recognize the fact that there can be both “good and bad” gifted 
individuals, and we must not assume that giftedness is necessarily clothed in 
virtue. 

The school should help the gifted child realize that he has unusual ability 
and on that account has a responsibility to use his talents for public welfare, 
not selfishly to work for personal success. 


THE SCHOOL CURRICULUM FOR THE GIFTED 


In all the seminars one of the most fundamental questions raised was, 
What do we want to do with gifted individuals at school? It was ex- 
pressed in such forms as: What should be the organization of the subject 
matter that will contribute most to the gifted individual’s development? 
What sort of person do we want the gifted individual to be? What 
should the gifted child be trained for? Are we educating the gifted solely 
for the selfish good of the child or to enable him to help others and live 
usefully in the community? Some of the specific questions and problems 
raised are given below. 


Underlying Philosophy 

What shall be the school’s philosophy in educating the gifted? 

We must consider the education of the gifted with reference to the needs 
of society; we cannot consider the individual’s needs apart from the social 


scene. A gifted child can only be discussed in terms of society—his privileges, 
his opportunities, his obligations in that society. 
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The need of developing the philosophy of democracy in these potential 
leaders was stressed—the importance of the purposes to which leaders are 
loyal in a democracy. We must be sure that the gifted are committed to right 


purposes. 


Are distinctions to be made between aims? (a) Develop the child as a 
leader? (b) Prepare him for citizenship? (c) Educate him as an individual to ! 
have a complete personality? 
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Should intellectual attainments be emphasized with gifted youth or personal 
contact relations with others? 


The false emphasis on intellectual attainments, verbal facility, and the 
ability to deal with abstractions is wrong. The ability to work with ideas is 


important, but there must be a broader conception ‘of the requirements of 
the gifted. 


What can the school do to meet this problem of lack of balance found so 
commonly in the gifted individual? | 


The gifted need training in art, social leadership, development of social 
understanding. There has been a failure in our schools to recognize the needs | 
of gifted children in terms of broader interests. 


The dilemma of raising the child’s high though narrow abilities to the high- 
est possible level through special training and yet giving him the necessary 
broadening social point of view. Would this all-round development destroy | 
the individual’s genius? 


The Problem of Curriculum Guidance with Teachers 


Need for the school to set up provisions for educational guidance of the 
teachers of the gifted. 





The problem of getting the necessary information into the hands of 
teachers who have gifted children in their classes. 





School Reorganization Issues to Be Determined Before Extensive 
Curriculum Changes Can Be Made 


Are schools at present able to supply the gifted child with what he needs 
and wants? 


The traditional school program must be revised in order to meet indi- 
vidual needs. 


A flexible program is essential whether or not the school has homogeneous 


grouping. 
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What kinds of programs should be set up for gifted children gathered to- 
gether in classes in a large city school system? 


What can the smaller towns do with only a scattering of gifted children 
in school classes? 


Fundamental Curriculum Needs 


The problem of social competence: Is this a talent we inherit or can it be 
developed? Are problems due to neglect of opportunity to practice social 
competence? 


Is not the subject matter type of curriculum extremely limited in the op- 
portunities it offers the gifted individual? 


The gifted child needs more scope for his activities. 


How shall we enrich or modify the curriculum so that it really challenges 
the gifted child throughout his entire school career? 


There should be a flexible program providing for: (a) Wide and varied ex- 
periences. (b) Outlet for emotional expression through art, music, athletics. 
(c) Opportunity for wide reading in many fields and for discussing work and 
interests with other gifted children. 


The gifted need opportunity for work with various media, freedom, and 
encouragement in the expression of their uniqueness so that they may make 
their particular contributions in a socially acceptable way. 


How can the gifted individual be helped to develop more satisfactory 
work habits? 


The gifted child needs more opportunity for developing social talents, 
dramatic training, music, art, laboratory opportunities. 


The gifted need play space in which to develop muscular control. They 
need tools and an opportunity to use them. 


Specific Curriculum Suggestions and Recommendations 


It is recommended that gifted children master in the least possible time 
certain fundamentals and that they use the remaining time in projects in 
which they are interested or that would be serviceable to them. 


Gifted children should read more books of a different type than those from 
which the normal child can profit. Any books required for a gifted child’s 
research should be made available to him. 


The gifted child should be allowed to go to the library when his other 
work is finished. 
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We need to provide much more instructional material for the gifted, 
ticularly for extracurricular participation, such as museum trips. There should 
be greater participation in cultural activities. 


Intellectually gifted children need instruction in the basic skills, and in the 
development of good habits of study, regardless of the apparent facility 
with which they learn. Intellectually gifted ‘children should be encouraged to 
develop habits of self- -discipline for the attainment of specific goals, regard- 
less of the apparent scope of their interests. Enrichment which deals w ith fads 
or is achieved by added subjects like algebra and French is undesirable. 


We should keep the advanced child busy on advanced work while slower 
learners are getting first lessons. 


Curriculum Provisions for Training in Leadership and Responsibility 


Children who are gifted should have opportunities for social leadership and 
for discovering their abilities and potentialities. 


Should direct training be given to gifted children for social leadership or 
will this be a by- -product of the school situation that affords opportunity for 
leadership? Some seminar participants thought that leadership should not be 


a goal in itself, but that this desirable quality would result from opportunity 
to lead. 


To what extent can the gifted child be expected to develop his own con- 
trols> How much responsibility can you place on him? Is the child who is 
intelligent able to assume more responsibility? ? 


Gifted children should be given a chance to express themselves in self- 
government activities and through student councils. 


Opportunity for Releasing Creative Ability 


Some agreed that the school should give children more opportunity to 
develop their creative ability. 


Some agreed that the great majority of talented and gifted persons are not 
as productive as they might be. Many of them have not made the creative 
contribution for which they earlier showed promise. 


THE GIFTED STUDENT IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL 


It was observed in the seminars that the high school should be a tre- 
mendous factor in giving rich experiences to the gifted student, but that, 
in general, secondary education has made little provision for the gifted. 
Now, as formerly, the secondary school is a selective agency. 
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Before any forward steps in curriculum improvement can be taken it 
is necessary to decide the question: What do we want to make of these 


children? 
The Curriculum and the School Organization 


The education offered in high school to be really appropriate for the gifted 
must be so organized as to develop their abilities and must not be limiting or 
stultifying in any way. 

More varied educational opportunities and experiences must be provided. 


Should we attempt to fit the pupil to the curriculum or the curriculum 
to the pupil? 
What kind of program will best accomplish the aims set up? 


(a) Enrichment courses, an integrated program for the specially gifted 
group, and rapid advancement through the secondary school were 
among the alternative proposals discussed. 

(b) Some participants were in favor of, some opposed to segregation of 
the gifted at the secondary level. 

(c) Should there be separate schools, known as “Honor Schools”? 
Separate classes known as “Honor Classes?” 


Many agreed that acceleration was the answer in sequential school subjects, 
such as mathematics, and that enrichment was the answer in content subjects, 
such as history and social science. The point was made that we enrich in the 
sequential subjects by adding material. In too many cases, however, that has 
meant just giving more facts. Enrichment should ‘also include participation 
to a greater degree in cultural activities. 


There is danger of too rapid acceleration to the point where the pupil gets 
out of his place—where he cannot be a leader, It was rather generally agreed 
that acceleration should not be greater than two years in advance of any 
chronological age group. Too great skipping is likely to bring serious gaps in 
skill, information, and study habits. 


Opportunities for Leadership 


The secondary school should contribute to the development of the gifted 
individual as a leader. How can the secondary school better prepare gifted 
youth for leadership? 


(a) Some of the difficulties are that leadership is often stifled because the 
pupil is younger than those he is with. 

(b) Superior intelligence is necessary but not a sufficient reason for 
leadership. 
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(c) The gifted pupils become interested in their courses and seem to 
have less inclination to lead their fellows. 


There is prejudice against the gifted, those who show exceptional bright- 
ness. The brightest students are not considered for important school offices, 
This is largely because the gifted tend to become non-social. 


Do we need the kind of leadership that comes from the high IQ or from 
ability to get along with people? 
Does leadership require special training, or simply maximum opportunity 


to develop native gifts? 


Does leadership result from practice in leadership or is it best developed 
by strict training of an intellectual character? 


The suggestion was made that the opportunity for exercising leadership 
should be increased by having many different offices in classes, homerooms, 
and other school groups. 


Releasing Creative Ability 


How can the high school contribute to the release of creative abilities 


shown by the gifted? 


Secondary school students are capable of creative work in the arts and 
should be encouraged to develop their creative tendencies. 


Study and Work Habits, Assuming Responsibility 


There was general agreement that the gifted in high school need to develop 
better work and study habits; many do not work to capacity; often they 
have no sense of responsibility. 


Social, Educational, and Vocational Guidance 


How can the secondary school provide more appropriate educational and 
vocational guidance? (a) Guidance for proper selection of courses in high 
school. (b) Guidance in the senior year for higher education. 


The recommendation was made that opportunities be provided at the 
secondary level to acquaint pupils with the entire field of vocations, 
(qualifications, requirements, nature of the various kinds of vocations) 
exploratory in character. 


Social guidance should begin early. 


It was suggested that greatest returns would be received from the guidance 
program through guidance into work habits and habits of self-discipline. 
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Teachers of the Gifted in High School 


What characteristics are required of teachers of the gifted at the secondary 
level? 


They should win the respect of their students through their extensive 
cultural background and executive ability. 


PROBLEMS IN THE EDUCATION OF THE GIFTED 
AT THE COLLEGE LEVEL 


Definition of “Gifted” at the College Level 


It is essential that we know what is meant by “intelligence,” or “ability,” 
or “gift.” Our definition will depend on our concept of society. 


A distinction must be drawn between intelligence and academic interest. 


By “gifted” do we mean those who are gifted in ability to work with 
ideas or do we mean something more inclusive? 


(a) Some of those who are gifted in dealing with ideas are not at all gifted 
in social directions which involve getting along with other people 
and with making their ideas acceptable to other people. 


The gifted college student is capable of becoming aware and remaining 
aware of a great variety of things and yet relating all these things to some 
pattern. 


Discovery of the “Gifted” at the College Level 


The question of discovery largely depends on the administrative frame- 
work. 


The present high school and college curriculum, rightly or wrongly, is in 
itself a selective factor. 


The ability to think and think clearly and to think in abstractions is an 
essential part of any real development in the arts and in personnel manage- 
ment. 


The question arises whether the concern for the gifted at the college level 
should be with those with special abilities in a specific field or with those 
who have high academic intelligence? 

Development of the “Gifted” at the College Level 


Flexibility in college programs should be maintained. 
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Provisions must be made to allow the gifted to travel at their own pace 
through the college course. 


(a) A prearranged major pattern of subject organization for the gifted 
tends to limit the character of the work as well as the scope and range, 

(b) Students are likely to become sidetracked in majors, and real interests 
are not discovered until late in their college career. 

(c) The tendency of the college is to set up the program and forget the 
individual student. 

(d) A more flexible program places greater responsibility on the faculty 
for discovering and developing peculiar talents. 

(e) If the number of courses the general student is allowed to carry is 
reduced, it will free more faculty time for work with the able. 


There are certain fundamentals that every educated person should have, 


We must provide for the gifted through different methods of instruction 
rather than through differentiated curricula. 


Associating with his fellows is the only way the gifted can become com- 
petent in leading his fellows. 


We must find out what the individual can do and help him do it. Each 
individual ought to be put in a position to receive the education appropriate 
for him. 


Where should extreme freedom in curriculum for college students begin? 


(a) Should it be set up only for the able? 
(b) Should it be limited to the last two years of the college program? 


Personality Problems of the Gifted at the College Level 


High school and college adjustment appears to be most difficult for some 
gifted students. 


For all their keenness of mind, the majority of gifted college students 
have not learned how to work. 


Emotional problems: 


(a) Many highly intelligent college students develop emotional problems 
because they cannot get satisfactions from the world in which they 
live. There is failure to understand or to be understood by their 
classmates. 


Financial Problems Involving the Gifted at the College Level 


The question arises whether individual guidance for the gifted is possible 
in a tax-supported institution because of large classes as well as other factors. 
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More of the gifted should go to college. Many able students through 
economic handicaps are lost to the field of college education. 


(a) Society’s interest in the gifted college student must be greater than 
in the average student. 

(b) The gifted college student should experience no burden in obtaining 
further education. 


Proper utilization of scholarships. 


(a) All loan funds should be used for the able. All scholarships should be 
reserved for those who give promise. All fellowships should be re- 
served for those who have demonstrated ability. 

(b) Scholarship and fellowship aid should be given to the gifted regard- 
less of the student’s economic background. 


TEACHERS OF THE GIFTED 


Participants in several seminars agreed that the better prepared and 
more carefully selected the teacher the better he would be able to stimu- 
late the interest of the gifted child and to assist the child in developing 
his capacities to the fullest extent. 


How Can We Best Educate Teachers for Work with the Gifted? 


There is need for a study of fundamental problems of teacher education as 
related to the selection and preparation of all teachers, 


(a) Should the work be a program of graduate study? 

(b) Can these experiences best be had by a program of general education 
followed by professional education? 

(c) Should there be an integrated program of professionally treated subject 
content? 


What experiences are given in our teacher-preparing institutions to lead the 
student to develop techniques for judging and evaluating pupil growth? 


(a) How can the pre-service and in-service programs of teacher education 
best be coordinated in the interest of the teacher’s work with gifted 
children? 

(b) What techniques are available for evaluation of the growth of the 
gifted? 


What measures can and should be used as a test of standards met? 


What shall be the nature and scope of the curriculum of the prospective 
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teacher of gifted children? This must be decided in terms of the curriculum 
to be organized for gifted children. 


(a) Superior children need intellectual adventures. 
(6) Stimulating environment. 
(c) Opportunity for creative expression. 


The teacher must be able to adjust materials and experiences in the class- 
room to children of varying ability. 


The teacher of the elite must have a critically worked out general outlook 
upon life and its fundamental problems. 


(a) Teacher-child relation should be informal. 
(b) Child must have confidence in the teacher. 


Need for the place of actual experiencing as a basis for effective learning. 


(a) A person who has wide interests and concerns in the type of living 
that is going on today. 

(b) Teachers should possess stability, control of temper, control of 
emotions, sympathy and understanding, ability to encourage children 
in the right direction and sensitiveness to their problems. 


What should be the fundamental differences in the demands made upon 
the education of elementary and secondary school teachers? 


(a) Should the best teachers be placed only in the upper grades? 
(b) Should selection be made only from a faculty list? 


Who shall be admitted to the teacher-preparing institutions? 


(a) What basis shall be used for admission? 
(b) What standards should be met by the prospective teacher of the 
gifted at the time of admission? 
(c) Are there certain characteristics for the teacher of the gifted, or 
should there be the same characteristics for all teachers? 
What special backgrounds and abilities should the teacher of the gifted 
possess? 
The teacher of the gifted must be aware of potential as well as actual 
power of the gifted and sensitive to the development of that power and how 
it can best be guided. 


Problem of teacher selection. 
Small towns suffer most from poor teaching. 


Problem of teacher’s compensation. 


Can we expect a teacher to do this very specialized work for the 
same amount of money? 
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ADMINISTRATIVE PROBLEMS IN THE EDUCATION 
OF THE GIFTED 


How shall schools and classes be organized to care for the gifted? The 
problems vary depending upon the nature of the school population. 
There was general agreement in the seminars on the need for more at- 
tention to the gifted school child but no agreement as to whether special 
provisions should be made for them or how instruction should be dif- 
ferentiated administratively. The need to reach the individual child was 
universally recognized. 

There was considerable debate as to whether any special facilities 
should be provided for the gifted that would not also be needed in the 
general improvement of instruction for every child. The difficulties of 
doing something constructively with the gifted were obvious. On the one 
hand was the danger of neglecting the gifted; on the other that of making 
special provisions at the expense of the average child’s education. Many 
seminar participants agreed that individualization of instruction generally 
was desirable and would contribute toward improved instruction for the 
gifted. More provision for the gifted child in terms of books and materials 
was recommended. 

The first administrative problem relates to the need for identifying the 
gifted and for providing personnel and materials to make reliable identifi- 
cation possible. Whatever policy is followed with relation to educational 
provisions for the gifted, there is a need for informing the public of that 


policy. 
Legislation 


Many agreed that special attention for the gifted should neither be for- 
bidden nor mandatory. The school district should not be forced against its 
will to make such provisions for the gifted. There was general agreement 
among those favoring special classes that permissive legislation was desirable 
in order to free the board of education and administrators to take action. 


It was suggested that there should be a mandatory provision in the state 
law, but from there on the districts should proceed at their own discretion. 


In considering special education for the gifted an immediate problem is 
that of the school board’s powers and limitations. 


Until recently legislation related only to the mentally handicapped; in 
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some communities teachers must now report all exceptional children to the 
superintendent. 


Legislation should provide subsidies for special provisions for the gifted 
similar to those now provided for the mentally handicapped. 


Administration Problems in Relation to the Curriculum 


The nature of the curriculum determines what administrative arrange- 
ments need to be made for gifted children. 


A functional program organized in projects to which individual children 
make unique contributions removes some of the necessity for separate group- 


ing of gifted children. 
The Question of Segregation 


There was disagreement in the seminars as to the desirability of segregation 
as an administrative device to care for gifted children. Some participants 
expressed the opinion that some form of segregation for our mentally elite 
is the only answer for developing potentialities. Others believed segregation 
in the classroom under any circumstances was undesirable. The problem 
is one chiefly for the larger urban schools since too few gifted children 
were found in small schools to justify organizing special classes for them. 
It was generally agreed that it would be administratively impractical to form 
special classes in small schools and rural areas. 


Central schools for the gifted are possible only in a large school system. 
Classes for the gifted could be established in centrally located schools to 
which children of other schools could be transferred. 


One argument for segregation is that the child needs the stimulus from 
associating with those of equal ability. 


Segregation seems most helpful in relation to intellectual tasks. It was 


suggested by those favoring special classes that segregation should not be 
instituted below the fourth grade. 


It was urged by some participants that classes for the gifted should be 
small and that teachers should be exceptionally trained and receive addi- 
tional compensation. The problem of legislation must be raised as it affects 
special classes for intellectually superior children. There must be some legal 
definition of what is meant by “gifted child.” Laws permitting the segregation 
of the gifted should be enacted. 


What should classes for gifted children established in public schools be 
called? 


If pupils are to be segregated it was suggested that they be selected as early 
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in the primary grades as possible and kept segregated for intellectual activities 
up to the time they are ready for college. 


Arguments Opposing Segregation 


The arguments presented against segregating gifted children in special 
classes were as follows: 


No legal definition exists of what is meant by a “gifted child.” 
Segregation is abnormal, undemocratic, artificial, and selfish. 


There are too few children in the top centile in any one school to warrant 
a special class. 


Segregation is too costly. 


The logic justifying the segregation of seriously handicapped children will 
not hold for the superior child. 


Nothing is done in a segregated school that cannot be duplicated in a non- 
segregated school. 


“ce 


Scarcity of teachers prepared to teach the “gifted.” 


Segregation would lavish facilities on our gifted few and let the majority 
of normal children grow up in educational poverty. 


The functional and activity type of curriculum stimulates average and 
gifted alike to work to capacity in the same classroom. 


Gifted children could be more successfully handled in regular classes 
taught by gifted teachers. 


Flexible Grouping, Partial Segregation as an Alternative 


The more flexible grouping of all children and partial segregation in the 
school program for various phases of their school work is offered as an 
alternative in solving the administrative problems involved in educating 
the gifted. 


This was recognized as a more difficult job administratively but better 
for individual pupil growth. 
Under this plan the children would spend part of the time in the regular 


classroom and part in a special group. The child’s whole school experience 
should not be segregated. He should not be removed from his social group. 


Segregation should be mainly in those fields that are primarily intellectual; 
in the social and artistic phases of school life they should work with others. 
Others contended that for work in the arts, children should be better 
classified. 
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Acceleration and Promotion Rate 
Comparatively few comments were made on this topic. Suggestions were: 
Flexible promotion should extend down into the primary grades. 


The danger of acceleration as the gifted children advance through school 
ata rapid rate was pointed out. Is entrance to high school or college at below 
average age a good or bad thing? 


Costs of Providing Suitable Education for the Gifted 


The question of possible additional costs for the gifted was raised. The 
extra expense would be entailed because of small classes, the need for more 
books, better materials. Could some of these costs be offset by increasing 
the teacher load? 

Should state aid provide a differential grant in favor of the gifted as now 
provided for the mentally handicapped? 


The Need for Superior Teachers 


The scarcity of gifted teachers was mentioned as the crux of the whole 
problem. Administrative schemes may fail without superior personnel. 


Parents and the School 


Administrative problems can be solved through closer cooperation between 
parent and school. 


The Need for Research Facilities 


The administrators will be handicapped without adequate research facilities 
for identifying gifted children and scientifically studying their needs. The 
results of various educational provisions must be follow ed up and appraised. 


PARENT EDUCATION AND THE GIFTED CHILD 


The fact that there is a gifted child in the family does not imply that 
the parent also is gifted. Hence between parent and child there may be 
lack of sensitivity and understanding. Parents have an important role to 
play in the education of the gifted child because they have the child 
earlier and for a longer period than the school. Many parents of gifted 
children frankly admit that they are amateurs at the job. 


The Problem of Guidance 


Problems of guidance include: home-school relations, specific guidance 
problems to be dealt with individually. 
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Should parents be told that they have gifted children? 


Should parents be encouraged to think of themselves and to be known as 
the parents of a gifted child? Should the IQ be disclosed to parents? 


What should be the attitude of parents when informed that their child is in 
the “bright” class? 
Parent-School Relationships 


Can we better coordinate the functions of school and home in the interests 


of the gifted? 
Energies of the gifted need to be better directed outside of school. 


The gifted child in an urban environment usually has his program for week- 
ends so closely planned by his parents that he has not time enough to follow 
through his own special interests. More free time must be given both at home 
and at school for this purpose. 


The Problem of Parent-Child Relationships 


What does the gifted child need from his parents and how shall the parents 
meet these needs? 


There is a danger of too much parental direction since the adult tends to 
give directions and take control as a matter of habit and custom. 


The overprotective parent stands between the child and his problem to the 
child’s detriment. 


The Problem of Home Relationships 
The need for the child to feel security in the home is paramount. 
Sharing family experiences is to be desired. 


If the child is especially bright at school he can be given added responsi- 
bilities at home. 


Social Relationships 


What part can parents play in helping gifted children in forming a variety 
of friendships? 


Parent Obligations 


The parents’ first responsibility is to recognize the degree to which the 
child is unusual and get some diagnostic help in orienting themselves. 


The parent who performs his duties according to his usual formulas accepts 
his responsibilities in a perfunctory way. 
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Sometimes parents recognize the talents of their children but turn the chil- 
dren over to inferior nursemaids, Many of these parents are professional 
people, with professional interests, who leave the training of the children to 
others. 


To what extent should the parent be identified with and keep abreast of the 
child’s interest? 


(a) Some seminar participants thought that parents should associate them- 
selves closely with the children’s interests. 

(b) Others thought that parents should not change their lives to conform 
to the children’s interests, 


A parent’s duty is to supply the raw material the child needs, not books 
alone. 


Parents should provide better home arrangements for the gifted child: a 
place to work without fear of upsetting or destroying household furnishings. 


The parent should not take the child too seriously. A sense of humor is 
necessary. 


Teaching parents what to do along practical lines is very important. 

A conference for the education of parents of the gifted was recommended. 
The Preschool Age 

The child of preschool age presents the biggest problem. 

The necessity of recognizing the gifted child early was stressed. 

The gifted child finds it easier to adjust socially if he has preschool training. 


Early social experiences help to offset overemphasis on solitary intellectual 
pursuits. 


The Sibling Problem 


The problem can be solved through giving every individual in the family 
the amount of respect he deserves. 


Respect for talent of the less gifted should be developed. 


Focusing attention on the gifted must be avoided. 
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Notes on Recent Conventions 


























AMERICAN VOCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION 


The American Vocational Association 
held its annual meeting in San Francisco 
December 14 to 18. 

The Agricultural Section considered 
problems of farm youth; their place- 
ment on farms; and the part rural youth 
can and should play in national defense. 

The Business Education Section, under 
the direction of Dr. Paul H. Nystrom, 
considered the problems of office and 
store occupations and the changes nec- 
essary to make business education more 
effective in its vocational preparation of 
youth for business. Professor Hamden 
L. Forkner spoke before one of the gen- 
eral sessions on “Business Education as 
a Part of the Total Program of Voca- 
tional Education.” 

The Home Economics groups dis- 
cussed the problems of home and family 
life and the improvement of teacher 
education to bring about better co- 
ordination between the school training 
and the home life of the individual. 

The chief interest of the convention 
was centered upon the problems of in- 
dustrial training for national defense. 
Considerable time was given to discuss- 
ing ways and means of making the 
school training program more effective 
in preparing men for work in the de- 
fense industries. The need for short 
unit courses for instruction in specific 
machine operations was discussed, and 


various reports were given concerning 
the plans and organization of courses 
for adults on this short-unit basis. In all 
the discussions the importance of plan- 
ning the adult program today so that 
readjustments would be at a minimum 
when the present emergency is over was 
stressed. 

The meeting was attended by state 
and local supervisors from practically 
every state in the country as well as 
by a large number of teachers and those 
engaged in teacher education. 

HaMpeEN L. ForKNER 


Grp 


NATIONAL COMMERCIAL 
TEACHERS FEDERATION 


The National Commercial Teachers 
Federation, with a membership of ap- 
proximately four thousand, met in Chi- 
cago for its annual convention Decem- 
ber 26 to 30. The convention was chiefly 
concerned with the organization of in- 
struction and teacher education. Special 
attention was given to the problems of 
business education and general educa- 
tion and also to the problem of develop- 
ing courses of instruction for the non- 
specialized office worker. 

The meeting of this Federation pro- 
vided an opportunity for other organi- 
zations interested in business education 
to hold their sessions. Among the other 
associations which met at the same time 
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were the executive committee of the 
National Education Association, De- 
partment of Business Education, of 
which Professor Hamden L. Forkner is 
a member. The problem for discussion 
with this group was that of developing 
the Department of Business Education 
into a more functional organization with 
state affiliated groups, whereby a more 
effective program of state conventions 
and national policies could be de- 
veloped. 

Also during this convention the Na- 
tional Council of Business Education, of 
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which Professor Forkner is president, 
met to lay plans for a national in-schoo] 
youth organization to be known as the 
Future Business Leaders of America. It 
is planned that the various business edu- 
cation clubs now operating in most high 
schools will be brought into this national 
youth organization for the purpose of 
providing a series of experiences to 
promote democratic participation and 
leadership among the large group of 
young people now studying business 
subjects in the high schools. 
HaAMpEN L., ForkNER 
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ADVANCED SCHOOL OF 
EDUCATION 


Among the students who returned to 
Teachers College for study during the 
holidays were Miss Agnes Allardyce, 
instructor in speech at Syracuse Uni- 
versity; Mr. Fred Howard, instructor 
in science at State Teachers College, 
Maryville, Mo.; Miss Margaret Leonard, 
director of health education, J. Sterling 
Morton High School, Cicero, Ill.; Miss 
Frances Mitchell, instructor, Girls High 
School, San Francisco, Calif.; Miss Daisy 
Parton, supervisor, Elementary Educa- 
tion, State Department of Education, 
Montgomery, Ala.; Miss Blanche Tansil, 
associate professor of institution eco- 
nomics, Woman’s College, University 
of North Carolina; and Mr. Bertram L. 
Smith, director of curriculum, Public 
Schools, Quincy, Ill. 


The Student Committee on Professional 
Contacts arranged a luncheon at which 
Superintendent Fred Bair of Bronxville, 
N. Y., and Dr. Guy Hilleboe, super- 
vising principal, Rutherford, N. J., Dr. 
Robert H. Morrison of the State De- 
partment of Education of New Jersey, 
Dr. Benjamin Greenberg, assistant su- 
perintendent of the New York City 
Schools, and Professors Clarence Linton 
and George D. Strayer were special 
guests. The general topic for discussion 
was “Professional Contacts,” which 
were considered in the light of both 


placement and furthering professional! 
interests. Dr. Eugene Youngert, asso- 
ciate professor of education, Univer- 
sity of Vermont, Dr. Edna Lamson, 
professor of education and director of 
guidance at the Jersey City State 
Teachers College, and Miss Georgia 
Lightfoot, Denby High School, De- 
troit, Mich., were visitors. Mr. Louis T. 
Benezet presided. 


On December 17 a group of Advanced 
School students who are interested in 
writing for publication had the privi- 
lege of hearing Professors Mabel Robin- 
son and Donald Clark of Columbia Uni- 
versity. Professor Robinson gave advice 
with regard to creative writing, par- 
ticularly in the field of juvenile litera- 
ture. Professor Clark described the 
workshop in which his students prepare 
magazine articles. Following this dis- 
cussion, Miss Juliet Bell was appointed 
chairman of a committee to organize 
a writing group. 


Dr. Paul K. Crosser, Doctor of Eco- 
nomics, Institute of Economics, Berlin, 
who recently completed his work for 
the Doctor of Philosophy degree in the 
Department of Sociology at Columbia 
University, has been given the honorary 
appointment of Research Associate in 
the Advanced School of Education for 
the year 1940-41. Dr. Crosser is en- 
gaged in writing on ideologies in Amer- 
ican education. 
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DIVISION I 
FOUNDATIONS OF EDUCATION 


Social and Philosophical 
Foundations 


Professor Edmund deS. Brunner par- 
ticipated in two panel discussions and 
delivered two addresses at the annual 
training conferences of the agricultural 
and home economics extension staff of 
the University of Georgia on Decem- 
ber 11 and 12. His topic was “Oppor- 
tunities for Extension Today.” 


Professor Clyde R. Miller was asked 
again this year to prepare for the Year- 
book of the Encyclopedia Britannica 
an analytical account of the propa- 
gandas of 1940. 


The Institute for Propaganda Analysis 
has re-elected Professor Miller as execu- 
tive secretary. Approximately 3,000 
schools and colleges and nearly as many 
adult groups, including Y.W.C. A.’s, 
Y. M.C. A.’s, churches, public forums, 
and local chapters of the American 
Association of University Women and 
the League of Women Voters, are now 
using propaganda analysis materials in 
study programs. Many of the tech- 
niques involved in these were originated 
in Professor Miller’s class in Public 
Opinion and Education. 


On January 5 Professor Miller began 
a short series of Sunday evening talks 
to young people of the Riverside 
Church, New York City. The general 
subject of the series is “Public Opinion 
and Democracy.” 


Professor Miller has recently discussed 
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various phases of propaganda and the 
present crisis as it relates to democracy 
and education before groups at Sarah 
Lawrence College, Bronxville, N. Y.; 
Euclid Avenue Temple, Cleveland; 
Jackson Heights Community Center, 
New York City; the fall regional con- 
ference of the Progressive Education 
Association in New York City; and the 
Forum of the New York Free Synagogue. 


In collaboration with various school 
executives interested in public school 
relations Professor Miller is preparing 
an analysis of propaganda pressures cal- 
culated to control school curricula and 
textbooks. He will preside at a panel 
discussion of this subject at the annual 
conference of the Progressive Educa- 
tion Association in Philadelphia on Feb- 
ruary 22. 


At the meeting of the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science 
in Philadelphia December 30 and 31, 
Professor Harold F. Clark was elected 
vice-president and chairman of Section 
Q, the Section dealing with Education. 


Psychological and Biological 
Foundations 


On December 31 Professor Arthur T. 
Jersild gave an address over the Colum- 
bia Broadcasting Network on the topic 
“Children’s Response to Radio Pro- 
grams.” This address was one of a 
series entitled “Children Also Are Peo- 
ple,” which is sponsored by the Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System. 


Research Methods 


A discussion group on Statistical Tech- 
niques, sponsored by the New York 
City Chapter of the American Statisti- 
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cal Association, meets monthly at 
Teachers College. On November 19 Dr. 
Chester I. Bliss of the Connecticut Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station spoke to the 
group on “The Use of Statistical Trans- 
formations with Particular Reference to 
Estimating Insect Populations and Dis- 
tributions”; on December 6 Dr. E. J. 
Gumbel of the New School for Social 
Research, formerly of the Universities 
of Heidelberg and Lyon, discussed “The 
Return Period of Flood Flows”; and on 
January 10 Dr. Walter A. Shewhart of 
the Bell Telephone Laboratories talked 
on the topic “Some Comments on the 
Contribution of Statistics to Scientific 
Method.” At the meeting which was 
held on February 7, Dr. Abram Wald 
of Columbia University discussed “The 
Likelihood Ratio Test.” Professor Helen 
M. Walker is chairman of the discus- 
sion group. 


At the annual meeting of the American 
Statistical Association held in Chicago 
December 27 to 29, Professor Helen M. 
Walker was honored by being made a 
Fellow of the Association. She is the 
second woman to receive this distinc- 
tion, and the third person from the field 
of professional education, the other two 
being Professor E. L. Thorndike and 
Professor Truman Lee Kelley. 


Professor William A. McCall during 
recent months has: 

Accepted an invitation to receive the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Letters 
from Lincoln Memorial University, 
Harrogate, Tenn. 

Completed a book and manual en- 
titled Standard Test Lessons in Reading 
for Small Schools, a comprehensive per- 
sonality test-teaching instrument and 
manual, and a revision of the Standard 
Test Lessons in Reading series, all of 
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which will be published soon by the 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege. He has nearly completed a book 
of test lessons in reading and personality 
for slow high school pupils and a com- 
prehensive personality test, which will 
be published later by the Bureau. 

Completed the revision of three vol- 
umes in literature and three volumes in 
experiments in reading for the junior 
high school, published by Harcourt, 
Brace and Company. 

Completed the seven-book series of 
pupil activity readers, the second form 
of the Comprehensive Achievement 
Test, and the School Practices Test, for 
the elementary school, two forms of a 
Comprehensive Achievement Test, and 
two forms of a Test of the Curriculum, 
for junior and senior high school, pub- 
lished by Laidlaw Brothers. 

Completed, as a representative of the 
American Psychological Association, 
and in collaboration with representa- 
tives of other scientific bodies, a book 
on graphic methods, published by the 
American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers, New York. 

Continued his work as research ad- 
viser to New York City’s six-year ex- 
periment in seventy schools with the 
activity program of teaching, and is 
now collaborating in the preparation of 
a final report. 

Received gifts of phonographic re- 
cordings of standard test lessons in 
reading, and copies of translations of 
certain of his books into French, Span- 
ish, and Chinese. 

Accepted an invitation to become 
educational adviser to Asheville College 
and to an extensive, community-plan- 
ning social survey with which Asheville 
College is cooperating. 

Lectured at the North Carolina State 
Teachers College at Cullowhee and 
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accepted an invitation for a return 
series. 

Arranged to read a paper at the At- 
lantic City meetings of the National 
Education Association in February on 
the testing and teaching of personality. 

Completed an article to be published 
later, describing experiments which re- 
veal a natural explanation for the mys- 
terious phenomenon of extrasensory 
perception, and also an article describ- 
ing an experiment which demonstrates 
the nature of the strange shadow bands 
which move across the surface of the 
earth at the time of an eclipse of the 
sun. 


Dror 


DIVISION II 


ORGANIZATION AND ADMINIS- 
TRATION OF EDUCATION 


Teachers Colleges and 
Normal Schools 


Professor E. S. Evenden spoke to the 
teachers of Freeport, L. I., December 11 
on “Some Ways of Improving the 
Quality of Instruction.” 


On December 30 Professor Evenden 
met with the special subcommittee of 
the Committee on Standards and Sur- 
veys of the American Association of 
Teachers Colleges, under the chairman- 
ship of Professor A. L. Crabb of Pea- 
body College, at the Hotel Commodore 
in New York City. The purpose of the 
meeting was to organize a special study 
of present practices and facilities of the 
laboratory schools of normal schools 
and teachers colleges in the United 
States. 


Professor Evenden attended a meeting 
of the Accrediting Committee of the 
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American Association of Teachers Col. 
leges in Washington January 3 and 4 
As a member of the Committee op 
Standards and Surveys he had been re. 
sponsible for special studies on gradu- 
ate work in the teachers colleges of the 
United States. The Accrediting Com- 
mittee reported upon its first inspec- 
tions of graduate work in these institu- 
tions. 


Dr. L. H. Van Houten, who completed 
his work for the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy in 1932, has recently been ap- 
pointed president of the State Teachers 
College at Edinboro, Pa. 


Dr. Henry A. Tape, a major in the 
fields of teacher education and rural 
education, was recently appointed to 
the presidency of the State Teachers 
College at Marquette, Mich. Previous 
to this appointment, Dr. Tape was 
principal of the Lincoln Consolidated 
Demonstration and Training School at 
Ypsilanti. 


Public School Systems 


Professor George D. Strayer has ac- 
cepted an invitation from Dr. John W. 
Studebaker, United States Commissioner 
of Education, to serve as a member of 
an Advisory Committee to the Office of 
Education in the provision of educa- 
tional facilities for defense areas. 


Professor Strayer was a guest of the 
Board of School Directors of the Lower 
Merion School District, Ardmore, Pa., 
at its annual dinner on January 29. He 
addressed the group on “The Place of 
Education in a Program of National 
Defense.” 


The Administration Club held its regu- 
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jar January meeting on January 17, at 
-he home of Professor and Mrs. George 
D. Strayer in Riverdale. Professor 
Jesse H. Newlon addressed the Club 
on the subject “The Coming Shape of 
Educational Administration.” 

Mr. Floyd G. Hoek has been elected 
secretary of the Club, following the 
resignation of Mr. Charles Abell. Mr. 

Abell has accepted a position in the 
public schools of Lenoir, N. C., for the 
spring semester of the current year. 


Dr. E. W. Broome, superintendent of 
schools, Montgomery County, Md., and 
Professor N. L. Engelhardt have re- 
cently prepared a survey of school 
building needs for that county covering 
the next two-year period. Montgomery 
County, which adjoins Washington, 
D. C., is one of the most rapidly grow- 
ing sections of the United States. 


At the annual New York State Health 
and Physical Education convention in 
Syracuse, N. Y., December 26-27 Pro- 
fessor Engelhardt gave an address on 
the topic “Fitness—a Problem of the 
American Schools” and conducted a 
forum on preparedness through health, 
physical education, and recreation serv- 
ices. 


The Cold Spring Harbor, N. Y., Com- 
munity School, planned by William R. 
Huntington (architect) and Professor 
Engelhardt, held open house on Jan- 
uary 4. This two-room school, uniquely 
designed for community purposes, is in 
a thinly populated area of Long Island 
and will provide an interesting experi- 
ment in meeting school and community 
needs. 


Mr. Henry H. Bormann, principal of 
the East Rockaw ay, N. Y., Elementary 


School, has recently completed all re- 
quirements except publication of his 
dissertation for the Doctor of Philos- 
ophy degree in School Administration 
at Teachers College. Mr. Bormann has 
been elected president of the New York 
State Association of Elementary School 
Principals. 


On January 6 and 7 Professor John 
K. Norton attended a meeting in Wash- 
ington, D. C., of the Evaluating Com- 
mittee, National Committee on Coordi- 
nation of Secondary Education. 


Secondary Education 


Early in March Professor Thomas H. 
Briggs will spend two days in Rich- 
mond, Ind., advising, along with super- 
intendent Ben Graham of Pittsburgh, 
Pa., on the curriculum revision pro- 
gram. 


On January 25 Professor Briggs, Pro- 
fessor John L. Childs, and Professor 
John K. Norton broadcast over the 
NBC nation-wide hook-up a discussion 
of “A Conception of Democracy as a 
Basis for American Democracy.” 


On January 14 Dr. Jacob Theobald, as- 
sistant superintendent of the junior high 
school division of the Board of Educa- 
tion of New York City, discussed “The 
Report and Recommendations of the 
Committee on Junior High Schools” of 
the Board with Professor E. K. Fret- 
well’s class in junior high school teach- 
ing. Twenty-two members of the class 
are teachers or substitute teachers in the 
junior high schools of New York City. 


Professor Briggs has been invited to be- 
come a “foundation member” of a 


chapter of Phi Beta Kappa which was 
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installed at his alma mater, Wake 
Forest College, Wake Forest, N. C., 
in January. 


At the annual meeting of the Valley 
Forge Council of Boy Scouts in Phila- 
delphia on January 25 and the National 
Capital Area Council in Washington, 
D. C., on January 27, Professor Fret- 
well was the speaker. His topic was 
“Building and Defending Democracy 
through Scouting.” 


Professor Briggs will speak in April on 
the Schoolmen’s Program of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, before the Eastern 
Commercial Teachers Association in 
Boston, and before the Michigan 
Schoolmasters’ Club in Detroit. 


“A Challenge to Action,” by Professor 
Briggs, was published in the December 
issue of The Bulletin of the National 
Association of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals, 


“Achieving Democracy in the Second- 
ary School” was the theme of the sixth 
annual conference held at Drexel Insti- 
tute of Technology, Philadelphia, on 
January 11 under the direction of Pro- 
fessor George C. Galphin. Approxi- 
mately one hundred public, private, and 
parochial schools in the Philadelphia 
area were represented by two thou- 
sand high school pupils and their ad- 
visers. These pupils, meeting in twelve 
sections, did most of the discussing. 
However, there was some outside as- 
sistance by Dr. William G. Carr, Mr. 
E. G. Bergersen, and Professor Fret- 
well. 


Influenced by the manifesto Democ- 
racy and Education in the Current 
Crisis, a member of the legislature of 


Delaware has introduced a bill em. 
powering the governor to appoint a 
commission to formulate a Creed of 
Democracy for that state. This pro- 
posal came as a result of the efforts of 
Superintendent E. Hall Downs of 
Dover, a former student at Teachers 


College. 
Adult Education 


Professor Wilbur C. Hallenbeck spoke 
on December 30 at the Training Insti- 
tute of the teachers in the Federal 
Emergency Adult Education Program 
from Westchester, Putnam, Rockland, 
and Nassau Counties, which was held 
in Yonkers, N. Y. His topic was “The 
Fundamental Objective of Adult Edu- 
cation.” On December 31 Professor 
Hallenbeck participated in a panel at 
the closing general session of the Train- 
ing Institute for the WPA Adult Edu- 
cation Teachers of New York City. 
The subject for discussion at that time 
was “Can We Teach Democracy?” 
About eight hundred and fifty teachers 
were present. 


On December 7 Mr. William J. Pitt, 
assistant in Adult Education, led a con- 
ference of adult education and recrea- 
tion directors and supervisors of the 
state of Connecticut at a meeting held 
in New Haven. The subject discussed 
was “The Evaluation of Adult Edu- 
cation.” 


Mr. Pitt spoke in Mount Vernon, 
N. Y., on December 23 at a conference 
of the teachers in the Adult Education 
Program of the Works Projects Ad- 
niinistration from Dutchess, Orange, 
Putnam, Rockland and Westchester 
Counties. His topic was “Evaluation of 
Instruction.” 
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Rural Education 


Miss Iman E. Schatzmann, executive 
secretary of the Committee on Rural 
Education, Chicago, addressed the Rural 
Club on December 19, reporting out- 
standing achievements in rural educa- 
tion in different sections of the coun- 
try. Officers of the Club for the cur- 
rent year are: president, Miss Genevieve 
Bowen, rural director of State Teachers 
College, Duluth, Minn.; vice-president, 
Mr. Melbourne C. Langford, Lincoln 
University, Mo.; secretary, Mr. Nelson 
V. MacLeod, school inspector, Nova 
Scotia; and treasurer, Mr. M. H. Yasin 
of Iraq. 


After a thorough discussion of prin- 
ciples and policies, the Negro Educa- 
tion Club has organized for the current 
year with the following officers: presi- 
dent, Mr. Edward Weaver, Langston 
University, Okla.; vice-president, Miss 
Marion Cuthbert, New York; secretary, 
Mrs. Florence R. B. Brown, Fayette- 
ville, N. C.; and treasurer, Mr. Ray- 
mond G. Lloyd, Nashville, Tenn. A 
panel discussion of functions and objec- 
tives of the Club was held on January 
10. A special series of discussions on 
the concept of race, Negro youth, un- 
employment, and health, education, and 
housing is being arranged for the 
Spring Session. 


Mr. John G. Barden, assistant professor 
of education at Presbyterian College, 
Clinton, S. C., recently passed his final 
examination for the Doctor of Philos- 
ophy degree. Mr. Barden was formerly 
a missionary in Belgian Congo, Africa, 
and his dissertation presents “A Sug- 
gested Program of Teacher Training for 
Mission Schools among the Batetela.” 
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Dr. Clark L. Barrow, formerly State 
Supervisor of Negro Education, Baton 
Rouge, La., has recently been appointed 
Regional Supervisor of the Federal Stu- 
dent Work Program, with headquarters 
at Memphis, Tenn. 


Gro 


DIVISION III 
GUIDANCE 


Student Personnel Administration 


Professor Ruth Strang served as chair- 
man of the Health Section of the New 
York Society for the Experimental 
Study of Education at a meeting held 
at the Women’s Faculty Club on Janu- 
ary 10. After the dinner there was an 
informal health education forum. The 
following persons participated in an- 
swering questions: On Teacher Educa- 
tion—Dr. Norma Schwendener, assistant 
professor of physical education, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University; Dr. 
Dorothy Ruef, director of health edu- 
cation, State Teachers College, Jersey 
City, N. J. On Materials—Miss Sally 
Lucas Jean, executive secretary, Health 
Section, World Federation of Educa- 
tion Associations; Miss Louise Strachan, 
director, child health education service, 
National Tuberculosis Association; Dr. 
W. L. Hughes, professor of physical 
education, Teachers College; and Dr. 
J. M. Wisan, director, dental health 
division, New Jersey State Department 
of Health, Trenton, N. J. On Curricu- 
lum Revision—Miss Pauline B. William- 
son, health education division, Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company, New 
York City; Miss Loretta Ryan, assistant 
director of health education, Board of 
Education, New York City; and Miss 
Florence C. O'Neill, health teaching 
supervisor, State Education Department, 
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Albany, N. Y. On Speech—Dr. George 
A. Kopp, associate professor of speech, 
Teachers College. 


Professor Esther Lloyd-Jones attended 
a dinner meeting of alumnae of the 
University of Delaware on January 15, 
at which she talked about the functions 
of alumnae in relation to the program 
of the college. 


Guidance and Personnel 


On January 14 Professor Harry D. 
Kitson addressed a conference of em- 
ployers and educators sponsored by the 
Department of Education of Clark 
University, Worcester, Mass., taking as 
his topic “Vocational Guidance: A 
Meeting Ground for Educators and 
Employers.” In addition, he spoke over 
Station WORC on “Helping Youth 
Plan Careers.” The radio talk was ad- 
dressed to parents and children who, 
after the broadcast, wrote their reac- 
tions on blanks provided for the pur- 
pose. 


Professor Roy N. Anderson, who is 
serving as a counselor at Pasadena, 
Calif., Junior College, during his leave 
of absence, reports the following activi- 
ties: On October 12, at the meeting of 
the Southern California Junior College 
Association in Los Angeles, he served 
as discussion leader on the topic 
“Counseling and Placement in Terminal 
Education”; on October 24 he addressed 
the Research and Guidance Section of 
the Los Angeles City Teachers Insti- 
tute on “Orientation of Youth from 
School to Work”; and on October 30 
he helped organize, and served as leader 
for, a discussion on the topic “Educa- 
tion for the Semi-Skilled Occupations” 
for the California Council of Research 


and Guidance Associations. On Decem. 
ber 16 he addressed the Vocational 
Guidance Section of the American 
Vocational Association at San Francisco 
on “Operating a State Vocational 
Guidance Program,” and on January 13 
he addressed the Counselors’ Group of 
the Long Beach Public Schools on 
“Recent Trends in Personnel Work.” 


On January 29, Visiting Professor Mar- 
garet E. Bennett spoke at the college 
night program of the Nyack, N. Y,, 
High School on the questions to be 
considered in selecting training beyond 
high school. The audience was com- 
posed primarily of junior and senior 
high school students and their parents. 


Guidance Laboratory 


Dr. Margaret Barker has been consult- 
ing other members of Teachers College 
faculty in connection with the produc- 
tion of an educational sound film under 
the joint auspices of the Guidance 
Laboratory and the Bureau of Publica- 
tions. The tentative script which Dr. 
Baker has prepared is devoted to the 
problems of an elementary school child. 


Gp 


DIVISION IV 
INSTRUCTION 


Curriculum and Teaching 


Professor H. L. Caswell met with the 
Curriculum Council of the Newark, 
N. J., Public Schools on January 22. 


Professor Jean Betzner spoke to the 
Parent-Teacher Association of the 
Maugham School at Tenafly, N. J., on 
January 21. Her topic was “Who 
Educates the Community’s Children?” 
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Professor Florence Stratemeyer met 
with the student-teacher section of the 
New York Society for the Experi- 
mental Study of Education January 10 
to discuss, from the standpoint of the 
college, “The Function and Role of Co- 
operating Teachers and Department 
Heads Receiving Student Teachers.” 


Before the Detroit Home Economics 
Association on January 16 Professor 
Stratemeyer discussed “Home Eco- 
nomics for Everyday Living.” 


Professor Ernest G. Osborne addressed 
a Parent-Teacher Association of Plain- 
field, N. J., January 17, taking as his 
topic “The Basic Problems of Home- 
School Relations.” 


Social Science 


Professor Merle Curti was chairman of 
the program committee for the annual 
meeting of the American Historical As- 
sociation, which was held in New York 
City December 27 to 30. Many or- 
ganizations representing archivists, local 
history groups, economic historians, 
regional associations, and secondary 
school teachers held meetings in con- 
nection with the A.H.A. convention. 
Professor Erling Hunt was chairman of 
the program committee for the meet- 
ings of the National Council for the 
Social Studies and presided at the ses- 
sion dealing with the professional 
growth of teachers in service. Professor 
Mary E. Townsend took part in the 
program concerned with imperialism. 


Speech 
Professor Magdalene Kramer, Professor 


George A. Kopp, and Mrs. Jane D. 


Zimmerman attended the annual con- 





vention of the National Association of 
Teachers of Speech, which was held in 
Washington from December 30 to 
January 2. Professor Kramer presided 
at a meeting on Interpretative Reading 
and read a paper on “Methods Courses 
in Speech” before the Teacher Train- 
ing Section. Professor Kopp read a 
paper on “Specialization in the Training 
of the Speech Teacher.” Mrs. Zimmer- 
man discussed “Radio Pronunciations 
and Educational Pronunciations” at the 
meeting of the section on Linguistic 
Phonetics. 


Foreign Languages 


At the annual meeting in December of 
the New York Chapter of the American 
Association of Teachers of Spanish, 
Professor Frank Callcott was elected 
president for the ensuing year. The 
New York Chapter is the oldest and 
still the most important chapter of 
this national organization. 


Fine and Industrial Arts 


Professor Ray Faulkner spoke on “Arts 
and Crafts and Art Appreciation” at 
a meeting of the Association of First 
Assistants in Fine Arts held at the Julia 
Richman High School, New York City 
January 7. 


On January 30 Professor Faulkner 
spoke at two meetings of the College 
Art Association in Chicago. His topics 
were “How Can We Train Good 


Teachers of Art?” and “The Pedagogic 
Purpose.” 


Music 


Professor Raymond Burrows and Pro- 
fessor Anthony Loudis appeared in a 
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two-piano recital on January 27 at Okla- 
homa College for Women in Chickasha, 
and on January 28 at the Oklahoma 
Baptist University in Shawnee. 


Professor Howard A. Murphy ad- 
dressed the Music Teachers National 
Association in Cleveland, Ohio, Decem- 
ber 31. His topic was “How to Bridge 
the Gap between Theory and Music.” 


Household Arts and Sciences 


The World Federation of Education 
Associations, of which Dr. Paul Monroe 
is president, included in its recent Pan- 
American regional meeting, in Havana, 
the first meeting of the Home Eco- 
nomics Section of the World Federa- 
tion, of which Professor Benjamin R. 
Andrews is chairman. The theme of 
the meeting was “Commercial and Edu- 
cational Relations in Pan-America.” 
Some twenty home economists from 
the United States attended, as well as 
nearly one hundred Cubans who, at the 
end of the meeting, organized a per- 
manent Cuban National Home Eco- 
nomics Committee and adopted a pro- 
gram of work. Professor Andrews spoke 
at the formal opening session of the 
Conference, held in the Hall of the 
House of Representatives in the Cuban 
capitol, and also presented a paper on 
“The Home as an Economic Institution” 
before the Commercial Section. Grad- 
uates of Teachers College appearing on 
the program included Miss Marjorie 
Heseltine of the United States Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, who read a paper on 
“Nutrition and Child Welfare,” Miss 
Manuela Fonseca of the Santiago de Cuba 
Normal, whose topic was “Teacher 
Training,” and Miss Maria T. Orcasitas 
of the University of Puerto Rico, whose 
paper dealt with “Extension Work in 
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Puerto Rico.” Professor Andrews and 
Dean Genevieve Fisher of Iowa State 
College were guests at a luncheon of 
the Columbia University Alumni Club 
of Havana, at which time they discussed 
“Home Economics Education.” 

The program for Home Economics 
in Cuba, adopted by Cubans in at. 
tendance, calls for a survey of home 
economics in Cuba and for its expan- 
sion to include the consideration of 
proposals for home economics at 
Havana University and education for 
the home through the general school 
curriculum as well as by special teach- 
ing. It makes the following recom- 
mendations: “Prepare both sexes for 
homemaking, to include the essentials 
of living and the fundamental problems 
of family welfare; the study of con- 
sumer and purchasing problems, die- 
tetics and family feeding, nursing and 
preventive medicine, and similar sub- 
jects as related to Cuban life and cus- 
toms; the founding of a School of 
Domestic Sciences at Havana Univer- 
sity for intensive research in the differ- 
ent phases of Cuban home and family 
life, and for higher training of teachers 
and leaders in the field of Home Eco- 
nomics.” 


Professors Helen Judy-Bond, Cora M. 
Winchell and Benjamin R. Andrews 
have taken part in the recent reorgani- 
zation of activities of the National 
Council on Household Employment. 
The Council has issued the initial num- 
ber of its new Bulletin, Series II, No. 1 
(one dollar a year, address the Council, 
care of Dr. Amey E. Watson, Haver- 
ford, Pennsylvania). This issue reports 
progress in education for household em- 
ployment in many states, includes 4 
review by Professor Andrews of Jean 
Collier Brown’s Household Workers, 
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Occupational Monograph No. 14, and 
announces a new book by Edith Barber 
of the Household Arts Summer Session 
staff, Speaking of Servants-How to 
Hire, Train, and Manage Household 
Employees, issued by Whittlesey House, 
New York. Teachers College was the 
first higher institution to give a course 
in Household Employment as a Prob- 
lem in Education (1934-35), although 
Vassar College has the credit for the 
first economic and social studies of this 
area, reported by the late Professor 
Lucy M. Salmon in her Domestic Serv- 
ice, published in 1897. 


The Consumer Education Association, 
of which Professor Harold F. Clark is 
president, will hold a joint meeting with 
the Home Economics Section of the 
National Education Association (Pro- 
fessor Andrews presiding) at Atlantic 
City on February 22. The program is 
an illustration of the growing inter- 
relations of home economics and what 
is now called “consumer education.” 
Consumer education goes back in 
Teachers College to courses in House- 
hold Buying and Institution Buying 
given in the department of Household 
Arts and Sciences. In 1913 the College 
published a bulletin by Miss Florence 
R. Corbett, instructor in Institution 
Management (then in charge of its Din- 
ing Halls), on the buying of canned 
goods. This bulletin pointed out the 
need of standardized grades. The same 
year Chemical and Physical Tests for 
the Housewife, by Miss Sadie B. Van- 
derbilt, instructor in Household Chem- 
istry, was published, and in 1917 Mrs. 
Ellen Beers McGowan published a 
translation of a German study of tests 
of fabrics. Professor Andrews and Pro- 
fessors Lillian Locke, May B. Van Ars- 
dale, and others did _ initial teaching 


which developed into the Consumer 
Education course now offered at Teach- 


ers College. 


Professor Earl McCracken addressed 
the Science Club at its January meeting, 
taking as his topic “Pure Science in the 
Field of Medicine and Surgery.” He has 
been appointed chairman of a Com- 
mittee on Standards for Electric Lrons, 
which is being organized by the Amer- 
ican Standards Association to set up 
production specifications for this par- 
ticular item of consumer goods. 


During the Winter Session Professor 
Grace MacLeod has met in the Nutri- 
tion Laboratory with several groups of 
public health doctors and nurses from 
the Kips Bay Health Center who were 
interested in learning about the use of 
animals in food and nutrition investiga- 
tion. Professor Clara M. Taylor recently 
met with a class from the Ballard School 
of the Young Women’s Christian As- 
sociation who were especially interested 
in visiting the energy metabolism and 
animal laboratories. 


Physical Education 


Professor C. L. Brownell attended the 
meetings of the New York State Health 
and Physical Education Association in 
Syracuse on December 26 and 27. The 
topic he discussed was “Preparedness 
and Legislation.” He also appeared on 
the program of the New York State 
School Nurse Teachers Association, at 
which time he spoke on “Opportunities 
for Guidance in the School Nursing 
Program.” On December 30 and 31 
Professor Brownell attended the meet- 
ings of the College Directors’ Society 
at the Hotel New Yorker in New York 
City. 
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At the Conference on Education for the 
Gifted held at Teachers College De- 
cember 13 and 14, Professor Josephine 
L. Rathbone served as one of the dis- 
cussion leaders for Seminar VII: What 
Are the Physical and Mental Health 
Problems of the Gifted and How Can 
They Best Be Met? 


From December 26 to January 1 Pro- 
fessor Rathbone attended the Aquatic 
Forum at Fort Lauderdale, Fla. As 
president of the Hygiene Department 
Branch of the Alumnae Council of 
Wellesley College, she attended the 
meetings of the Council February 7 to 9. 


At the New York Post-Graduate Medi- 
cal School on February 11, Professor 
Rathbone gave a lecture on “Postural 
Correction and Corrective Exercises” 
as part of a course dealing with arthritis 
and rheumatic diseases. 


Professor W. L. Hughes discussed the 
Schwert Bill at a meeting of the New 
York City Intercollegiate Health and 
Physical Education Council held at 
Manhattan College on December 11. 
On January 23 he again discussed “The 
Schwert Bill and Its Implications” be- 
fore a joint meeting in Boston of the 
New England Health Education Asso- 
ciation and the Massachusetts Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation As- 
sociation. On February 5 the Health 
and Physical Education Association of 
Mount Vernon, N. Y., heard Professor 
Hughes discuss “A Program of Physical 
Education and Health for National 
Preparedness.” 


At City College of New York on De- 
cember 14 Professor Hughes addressed 
the Conference of City Colleges on 
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“Physical Education and National Pre. 
paredness” and served as a member of a 
panel for the same conference. 


On December 27 and 28 Professor 
Hughes attended the State Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation 
Convention at Syracuse, speaking on 
“Recreation’s Contribution to a Pro- 
gram of National Preparedness.” Re- 
turning to New York City on Decem- 
ber 29, he conferred with Congressman 
Schwert concerning proposed amend- 
ments to the Schwert Bill. At the Na- 
tional Convention of the College Phys- 
ical Education Association held at the 
Hotel New Yorker on December 30, 
he spoke on “The Role of Intercol- 
legiate Athletics in National Defense.” 


Grn 


EDUCATIONAL DEMONSTRATION 
AND PUBLIC SERVICE 


Lincoln School 


Dr. N. E. Bingham (in collaboration 
with Mr. Eric Drew) contributed an 
article, “Work with Buffer Salts,” to 
The American Biology Teacher for 
November. In the December issue of 
The Clearing House he published an 
article entitled “Maturity in Urban 
Living—a Ninth Grade Integration of 
Science and Social Problems.” Dr. 
Bingham gave a talk in a symposium 
on “The Place of Science in General 
Education” at the American Science 
Teachers Association section of the 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science meeting, which was 
held December 30 in Philadelphia. 


Mr. Hubert Evans participated in one 
of the panel discussions of the Progres- 
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sive Education Association convention 
which was held in New York Novem- 
ber 29 and 30. 


Mrs. Arensa Sondergaard met with two 
parent groups of the Bronxville, N. Y., 
schools December 2 to discuss books 
for children. 


Miss Alice Stewart was a speaker on 
Panel 5 of the Progressive Education 
Association convention held in New 
York in November. On December 17 
she led the discussion on “The Use of 
the Community” in a session of the 
Education 200F course at Teachers 
College. 


Mr. Benjamin Stolper contributed an 
article, “Writing Hokku-A New 
Method for Sensitizing to Poetry,” to 
the English Journal for November. 
During the Conference on Education 
for the Gifted held at Teachers College 
December 13 and 14, Mr. Stolper par- 
ticipated in the panel on the Gifted and 
the Talented Child. 


GU? 


THE LIBRARY 


Professor Eleanor M. Witmer attended 
the Midwinter Conference of the Amer- 
ican Library Association in Chicago 
December 27 to 30, where she presented 
reports for the Nominating Committee 
and for the Committee on Refugee 
Librarians. 


Professor Witmer has been appointed 
a member of the preliminary committee 
for the proposed yearbook of the Na- 
tional Society for the Study of Educa- 
tion. “The Role of the Library in 
American Education” will be it. -itle. 


Miss Mary E. Townes has contributed 
an article entitled “New Aijds for 
Familiar Purposes” to the December is- 
sue of the Bulletin of the American 
Library Association. 


Mrs. Mary D. Grant, who has been on 
the Library Consultants’ staff since 1934, 
has resigned to go to Greensboro, 
N. C., where she will be director of 
elementary school libraries. 


The Library has prepared short lists of 
selected titles on the following educa- 
tional subjects: “Psychology,” “Elemen- 
tary Education,” “Secondary Educa- 
tion,” “Higher Education,” “Physically 
Handicapped,” and “Audio-Visual Aids 
for Teachers.” Single issues may be pur- 
chased for five cents each. 


“Vocations for Boys” is the title of the 
November issue of Classroom Litera- 
ture, the monthly publicatipn issued by 
the School Library Laboratory. Both 
stories and informational books are 
listed and a brief bibliography is in- 
cluded. Copies of this list and of the 
companion issue, “Vocations for Girls,” 
which appeared in October, may be 
purchased in the School Library Labor- 
atory for fifteen cents each. 


Professor Carter Alexander is the 
author of an illustrated article, “The 
Power Age of Library Materials,” 
which appears in the Wilson Library 
Bulletin for February. The pictures 
show Horace Mann School pupils ac- 
quiring mastery of the library power. 

Professor Alexander has completed the 
manuscript for the revised edition of 
How to Locate Educational Information 
and Data. \t will be published by the 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College. 
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OFFICE OF PLACEMENT 
SERVICE* 


The following list continues the ap- 
pointments reported in the January 
Recor: 


Bond, Elden A. (Ph.D. 1940), instructor 
in psychology, Yale University, New 
Haven, Conn. 

Boughton, Christine B., 
mathematics, Sidwell 
Washington, D. C. 

Bower, Eli Michail (A.M. 1939), teacher 
of mathematics and science, Hawthorne 
Cedar-Knolls School, Hawthorne, N. Y. 

Bradbury, Wilfred K. (A.M. 1940), prin- 
cipal, Roland Green School, Mansfield, 
Mass. 

Brehm, E. R., teacher of mathematics 
and assistant football coach, High School, 
Kearny, N. J. 

Bressi, Elisabeth (A.M. 1940), nursery 
school teacher, Manhattanville Day Nur- 
sery, New York City. 

Brown, Maude Elizabeth (A.M. 1939), 
first grade teacher, Poindexter School, 
Jackson, Miss. 

Brownhill, Helen, instructor in nursing 
education, Meriden Hospital, Meriden, 
Conn. 

Brupbacher, Robert E. (A.M. 1940), as- 
sistant teacher of industrial arts, Horace 
Mann School, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 

Budd, Esther (A.M. 1940), assistant 
superintendent of nurses, Highland Hos- 
pital, Rochester, N. Y. 

Buhrson, Elene, assistant dietitian, The 
Allies Inn, New York Avenue, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Buker, Helen B. (A.M. 1927), assistant 
director, Bureau of Public Health Nursing, 
Michigan State Department of Health, 
Lansing, Mich. 

Burnett, Louise A. (A.M. 1938), secretary 
for health education, Y.W.C.A., Jamaica, 
iL. © 

Bush, Lucile (A.M. 1940), state super- 
visor nursery school and parent education 
projects, W.P.A., Albany, N. Y. 


teacher of 
Friends School, 


*Any student who is taking or has taken twelve 
points of work at Teachers College or any graduate 
of Teachers College may register with the Office 
For initial registrations 


of Placement Service. 


TEACHERS COLLEGE RECORD 


Byers, Leonidas William, assistant pro. 
fessor of English, Alabama Polytechnis 
Institute, Auburn, Ala. ; 

Campanella, Anthony P., teacher of 
band and Spanish, Riverdale Country 
School, Riverdale-on-Hudson, New York 
City. 

Campbell, Helen, sixth grade supervisor, 
Western Washington College of Education, 
Bellingham, Wash. 

Campbell, Lois Beryl, head kindergarten 
teacher, Broadoak School of Education, 
Whittier College, Whittier, Calif. 

Campbell, Walker E., instructor in ac- 
countancy, Wharton School of Finance and 
Accounts, University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Carl, William A. (A.M. 1939), teacher 
of mathematics, Erlton School, Haddon- 
field, N. J. 

Carmichael, Elizabeth S. (A.M. 1937), 
extension specialist in family life, Extension 
Service, Ohio State University, Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Cason, Carolyn (A.M. 1939), instructor 
in institution management, Iowa State Col- 
lege, Ames, lowa. 

Cate, Geraldine (A.M. 1940), teacher of 
voice, Saint Mary’s School and Junior Col- 
lege, Raleigh, N. C. 

Cederholm, Ernestine (B.S. 1940), second 
grade teacher, Billingsport School, Pauls- 
boro, N. J. 

Chadwick, Aileen (B.S. 1938), assistant 
dietitian, Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany Sanitorium, Mount McGregor, N. Y. 

Chapman, Pearle (A.M. 1939), instructor 
in clothing, East Carolina Teachers Col- 
lege, Greenville, N. C. 

Christenbury, Elva May (A.M. 1925), in- 
structor in health and physical education, 
State Teachers College, East Strouds- 
burg, Pa. 

Clapp, Elizabeth V. W., instructor in 
home economics, Chevy Chase Junior Col- 
lege, Washington, D. C. 

Clark, Zelma (A.M. 1940), kindergarten 
teacher, Park Avenue School, Williston 
Park, L. I. 

Cleave, Frances (B.S. 1927), superin- 
tendent, Mary McClellan Hospital, Cam- 
bridge, N. Y. 

Collins, Alice Rutherford, teacher of 
covering three years, no fee is charged. For in- 
formation write to the Placement Office for its 


booklet entitled Employment of Teachers and 
Administrators. 
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French and English, Public Schools, 
Swanton, Vt. 

Conway, Helen Claire (A.M. 1940), 
dietitian, Penn Hall Junior College, Cham- 
bersburg, Pa. ; 

Connor, Mary C. (A.M. 1929), assistant 
director in charge of educational activities, 
National Organization for Public Health 
Nursing, New York City. 

Corbet, S. Daphne (B.S. 1939), assistant 

rincipal, School of Nursing, Waterbury 

ospital, Waterbury, Conn. 

Cornell, Francis G. (Ph.D. 1936), as- 
sistant to United States Commissioner of 
Education, Washington, D. C. 

Crawford, Rosamond Niles, assistant 
dietitian, Queens College, Flushing, L. I. 

Crouse, Coston C., director, Adult 
Guidance Service, Hartford, Conn. 

Crutcher, Phyllis (A.M. 1940), teacher 
of home economics, High School, Pine 
Bluff, Ark. 

Curtis, Elizabeth (A.M. 1933), State 
Advisory Public Health Nurse, State De- 
partment of Health, Trenton, N. J. 

Cushing, Hazel M., coordinator of parent 
education, Board of Education, Spokane, 
Wash. 

Dana, Doris Unsworth, instructor in 
clothing, New York University, New 
York City. 

Darby, George R. (A.M. 1939), teacher 
of physics, Fieldston School, New York 
City. 

Dauer, Nevin B., instructor in volin, 
Punahou Music School, Honolulu, T. H. 

Davison, Robert Allen (A.M. 1940), 
teacher of English, Oak Grove School, 
Elsmere, Wilmington, Del. 

De Lazier, Anita T. (B.S. 1940), third 
grade teacher, Wilson Dam School, TVA, 
Sheffield, Ala. 

DeRosa, Marie C. (A.M. 1937), secretary, 
Commission on Teacher Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Doll, Ronald C. (A.M. 1935), teacher of 
social studies, High School, Cranford, N. J. 

Doren, Neil, teacher of science, Cherry 
Lawn School, Darien, Conn. 

Dunn, Florence (B.S. 1940), surgical 
supervisor, Strong Memorial Hospital, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Dykema, Alice (A.M. 1938), teacher of 
music, Southfield School, Shreveport, La. 

East, Robert A., instructor in history, 
Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, N.Y. ~ 


Eddy, Eleanor Mitford (A.M. 1940), 
teacher of science, Central School, West 
Newbury, Mass. 

Elliott, Eileen, instructor in home eco- 
nomics, Northwest Missouri State Teachers 
College, Maryville, Mo. 

Engel, Vera (A.M. 1940), instructor in 
related arts, National Park College, Forest 
Glen, Md. 

Erdmann, Martha E. (A.M. 1928), direc- 
tor of nursing service and principal of 
school of nursing, St. Luke’s Hospital, 
Newburgh, N. Y. 

Evans, Shirley R. (A.M. 1940), director 
of physical education for girls, State Teach- 
ers College, Fayetteville, N. C. 

Fallaw, Wesner, director of religious 
education, Congregational Church, Win- 
netka, Ill. 

Farmer, Ray A. (A.M. 1938), instructor 
in commercial education, Goddard College, 
Plainfield, Vt. 

Feldhusen, Marie (A.M. 1931), instructor 
in home economics, Ferry Hall, Lake 
Forest, Ill. 

Fendrick, Paul, Jr. (Ph.D. 1935), direc- 
tor, remedial reading and arithmetic, Public 
Schools and WPA, New York City. 

Ferber, Ruth, public health nurse, Public 
Health Nursing Association, Charleston, 
West Va. 

Fernald, Cornelia R. (A.M. 1938), head 
of secretarial science department, Lynch- 
burg College, Lynchburg, Va. 

Finkelstein, Beatrice (M.S. 1936), teach- 
ing assistant in food economics, State Col- 
lege, Pullman, Wash. 

Flagg, Marion (A.M. 1932), director ot 
music education, Public Schools, Dallas, 
Tex. 

Flynn, Merritt Nelson, superintendent, 
Public Schools, Killdeer, N. D. 

Foster, Marjorie V. (A.M. 1940), teach- 
ing-principal, Wilton Center School, Wil- 
ton, Conn. 

Frankfurter, Ruth (A.M. 1940), kinder- 
garten teacher, Hoffman School, New York 
City. 

Friedline, Jay (A.M. 1939), head of art 
department, Stoneleigh College, Rye Beach, 
N. H. 

Gaddis, Aletha C., teacher of mathe- 
matics, High School, Perry, Iowa. 

Galway, E. J. (A.M. 1940), chief proba- 
tion officer, Juvenile Court, Durham, N. C. 

Gardner, Randolph S., teacher of mathe- 
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matics, Robert E. Lee High School, Staun- 
ton, Va. 

Garrison, Vaughn S. (A.M. 1938), field 
representative, secondary schools, Michigan 
NYA., Lansing, Mich. 

Gavian, Ruth Wood, research assistant, 
State Department of Education, Albany, 
N.Y. ; 

Geiger, Lyma, school nurse, 
Schools, Forrest Park, Ill. 

Gerichs, Louise (B.S. 1939), teacher of 
special class, Public Schools, Spring Valley, 
N. Y. 

Giddens, Grace L. (A.M. 1932), instruc- 
tor in music education, State Teachers 
College, Cape Girardeau, Mo. 

Gilbert, Ethel (A.M. 1939), assistant 
dean, School of Nursing, Medical College 
of Virginia, Richmond, Va. 

Glaser, Edward M., assistant psychologist, 
Federal Reformatory, Chillicothe, Ohio. 

Glenn, James F., instructor in chemis- 
try, New Jersey State Teachers College, 
Newark, N. J. 

Glennon, William J., Jr., teacher of 
physical education, Tacoma Park-Silver 
Springs Junior High School, Tacoma 
Park, Md. 

Goodale, Ruth (B.S. 1940), instructor in 
science, Montgomery County Hospital, 
Norristown, Pa. 

Goodwin, Jane Allen, kindergarten 
teacher, Wilton Center School, Wilton, 
Conn. 

Gordon, Mordecai Henry (A.M. 1937), 
junior occupational analyst, Federal Se- 
curity Agency, Social Security Board, 
Washington, D. C. 

Gorman, Lillian Marie (A.M. 1933), 
teacher of health education, Public School, 
Nanuet, N. Y. 

Gould, Edna Stafford (B.S. 1939), family 
health counselor, W. K. Kellogg Founda- 
tion, Battle Creek, Mich. 

Graddy, Elizabeth, assistant in dining 
halls, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

Green, R. J. (A.M. 1938), superin- 
tendent, Public Schools, Greenfield, Iowa. 

Greenfield, Duane L., teacher of science, 
High School, ne eye Md. 

Grier, Robert C. (B.S. 1939), teacher of 
physical education, Jack Yates High 
School, Houston, Tex. 

Groves, Sara M. (B.S. 1933), assistant 
superintendent of nurses, Haknemann 


Public 


Hospital, Philadelphia, Pa. 


TEACHERS COLLEGE RECORD 


Guffy, Helen (A.M. 1939), director of 
nurses, Yonkers General Hospital, Yonkers, 
N. Y. 

Gulden, Donald L. (A.M. 1939), teacher 
of special class, Central Opportunity 
School, Harrisburg, Pa. : 

Hales, Phyllis F., assistant nursery 
school teacher, Strykers Lane Nursery 
School, New York City. ‘ 

Hannon, Helen M., head of division of 
consumer relations, Rockwood and Com- 
pany, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Harrison, Gertrude W. (A.M. 1936), 
executive housekeeper, New York State 
Psychiatric Institute and Hospital, New 
York City. 

Hartley, David S. (A.M. 1939), teacher 
of science, Birch Wathen School, New 
York City. 

Hawes, Bradford K., teacher of science, 
High School, Stratford, Conn. 

Hendrickson, Rachel W., house mother, 
Nurses Home, Mountainside Hospital, 
Montclair, N. J. 

Herendeen, Annette (B.S. 1940), head 
teacher, All Angels’ Church Pre-School, 
251 West 80th St., New York City. 

Hilderbrand, Mildred, sixth and seventh 
grade teacher, Ringoes, N. J. 

Hipple, Dorothy (A.M. 1937), teacher of 
music, Lincoln School, New York City. 

Hirst, Virginia M., teacher of arts and 
crafts, Public Schools, Manhasset, L. I. 

Hollis, Ernest V. (Ph.D. 1938), associate 
for college teacher education, Commission 
on Teacher Education, American Council 
on Education, Washington, D. C. 

Horning, Ralph V. (A.M. 1940), teacher 
of instrumental music, High School, Lynd- 
hurst, N. J. 

Hosler, Fred W. (Ed.D. 1938), principal 
of public service institute, Department of 
Public Instruction, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Hospers, Anne, director of curriculum, 
Yolo County, Woodland, Calif. 

Howard, Homer, head of mathematics 
department State Teachers College, Frost- 
burg, Md. i 

Howell, Eleanor Steel (A.M. 1939), 0- 
structor in home economics, Marymount 
College, Tarrytown, N. Y. 

Hufford, Marjorie (B.S. 1940), superin- 
tendent, Day Nursery, Jamaica, L. I. 

Hunt, Leslie (A.M. 1940), director of 
testing program and reading clinic, Kemper 
Hall, Kenosha, Wis. 
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Hutcheson, Jane R., teacher of social 
studies, College Preparatory School for 
Girls, Birmingham, Ala. i 

James, Elva Violetta (A.M. 1938), in- 
structor in English, Winston-Salem Teach- 
ers College, Winston-Salem, N. C. 

Jenkins, David Ross, assistant professor 
of rural sociology, Clemson Agricultural 
College, Clemson, S. &. ; 

Jenkins, John H., Jr., teacher of social 
studies, Junior High School, Needham, 
Mass. 

Johnson, Anna (B.S. 1939), teacher of 
homemaking, High School, Burbank, Calif. 

Johnson, Donald E. (A.M. 1938), in- 
structor in music, Eastern Illinois State 
Teachers College, Charleston, Ill. 

Johnson, Glenn A. (A.M. 1930), coach 
and instructor in physical education, State 
Teachers College, Mansfield, Pa. 

Katz, Fannie (B.S. 1940), instructor in 
nursing arts, Mount Sinai Hospital, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Kauzlarich, Emily M. (A.M. 1938), in- 
structor in physical education, State 
Teachers College, Farmville, Va. 

Kazian, Nazen (A.M. 1938), instructor in 
home economics, Spelman College, Atlanta, 
Ga. 

Kelley, Howard E., teacher of music, 
High School, Rahway, N. J. 

King, Ferne, dietitian, High Point Col- 
lege, High Point, N. C. 

Knapp, Louise (A.M. 1932), director, 
School of Nursing, Washington Univer- 
sity, St. Louis, Mo. 

Knight, Jesse, Jr. (B.S. 1940), teacher of 
mathematics and music, Slade School, 
Olney, Md. 

Krieger, Esther E., teacher of home- 
making, Everett School, Lansing, Mich. 

Kuhn, Howard, sixth grade teacher, 
Trinity School, New York City. 

Landt, Charlotte (B.S. 1935), executive 
secretary, State Nurses’ Association, Chi- 


cope, Ill. 

ne, Vivian, counselor, Bureau of 
Child Guidance, Public Schools, San 
Diego, Calif. 

Leader, Ruth (B.S. 1932), instructor in 
nursing arts, Farrand Training School, 
Harper Hospital, Detroit, Mich. 

Leggett, Stanton (A.M. 1939), con- 
fidential secretary to President, Board of 
Education, New York City. 

Lemke, Meta (A.M. 1935), instructor in 


science, Pennsylvania Hospital, Philadel- 
hia, Pa. 

Leighley, Helen L., group worker, Inter- 
national Institute, Y.W.C.A., New York 
City. 

Lien, Marie (A.M. 1932), instructor in 
art education, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Lindley, J. Marvin (A.M. 1940), director 
of music, Public Schools, Maryville, Tenn. 

Leonard, Nathaniel W., teacher of 
French, McBurney School, New York 
City. 

Loomis, Lawrence K. (A.M. 1939), 
teacher of science, High School, North 
Plainfield, N. J. 

Lowe, Robert W., teacher of English 
and German, Lycee Francais de New 
York, New York City. 

Lunt, Gertrude (A.M. 1940), instructor 
in nursing arts, Flower-Fifth Avenue Hos- 
pital, New York City. 

Lynch, Elizabeth D. (A.M. 1936), kinder- 
garten teacher, Lennox School, New York 
City. 

McCorkell, Marion Cone (A.M. 1937), 
instructor in science, St. James Hospital, 
Newark, N. J. 

McCormick, Hubert J. (A.M. 1934), di- 
rector of physical education, University 
of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyo. 

McEwen, Helen Wilson, teacher of com- 
mercial subjects, Dundee Community High 
School, Dundee, Ill. 

McIntosh, Eleanor (B.S. 1938), instructor 
in science, Joseph Lawrence School of 
Nursing, New London, Conn. 

McQueen, Ila (A.M. 1937), teacher of 
commercial subjects, Stonewall Jackson 
High School, Charleston, W. Va. 

MacLean, Helen, chief dietitian, Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company Sana- 
torium, Mount McGregor, N. Y. 

Manwell, Everett A. (A.M. 1929), in- 
structor in science, Hockaday Junior Col- 
lege, Dallas, Tex. 

Marchant, E. Janet (A.M. 1933), instruc- 
tor in physical education, Colby College, 
Waterville, Me. 

Matthews, Mary C., supervisor, State 
Department of Public Health, Cheyenne, 
Wyo. 

Maull, Alice (A.M. 1931), director of 
nurses, Brackenridge Hospital, Austin, 
Tex. 


Mays, Adelaide, field visitor, Committee 
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on Accrediting, National League of Nurs- 
ing Education, New York City. 

Mazzeo, Guido E., instructor in Spanish, 
Fordham College, New York City. 

Mendenhall, Clare, county  superin- 
tendent of schools, Cowlitz County, Wash. 

Mertes, Raymond O. (A.M. 1935), prin- 
cipal, Junior High School, Hinsdale, Mich. 

Meyersick, Amelia M. (B.S. 1933), direc- 
tor, Visiting Nurse Association, Bridge- 
port, Conn. 

Milling, Euleas (A.M. 1940), instructor 
in social science, Atkins High School, 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 

Mitchell, T. Faye (A.M. 1939), instructor 
in clothing and textiles, University of 
Maryland, College Park, Md. 

Monaghan, Eugene P., teacher of Spanish 
and English, Wentworth Military Acad- 
emy, Lexington, Mo. 

Moore, ond Stephen (A.M. 1940), 
head of theory department, Shenandoah 
Conservatory, Dayton, Va. 

Morse, Emily P. (A.M. 1937), third 
= teacher, Woodward School, Brook- 
yn, N. Y. 

Mosser, Jacob, head of lower school, 
Irving School, Tarrytown, N. Y. 

Mullaney, Ruth (A.M. 1939), supervisor 
of physical education, Public Schools, 
Hanover, Mass. 

Mulvaney, Mary C. (B.S. 1936), instruc- 
tor in nursing education, St. John’s Uni- 
versity, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Murphy, Miriam (A.M. 1936), teacher 
of instrumental music, Public Schools, 
Haddon Heights, N. J. 

Murphy, Ruth Hunter (BS. 1940), 
teacher of physical education, National 
Cathedral School, Washington, D. C. 

Murphy, William Thomas (A.M. 1940), 
professor of rural education, Elizabeth 
City State Teachers College, Elizabeth 
City, N. C. 

Nellenbogen, Marion A. (A.M. 1936), 
teacher of mathematics and English, Lower 
School, National Cathedral School, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Nelsen, Karen, actuarial clerk, 150 
Nassau Street, New York City. 

Nenzel, Frances L. (A.M. 1940), kinder- 
garten teacher, Matthew Whaley School, 
Williamsburg, Va. 

Nestrick, W. Virgil (Ph.D. 1939), in- 
structor in education, Queens College, 
Flushing, L. I. 





TEACHERS COLLEGE RECORD 


Neumann, Eileen C. (A.M. 1949) 
teacher of vocational home economics, 
Richard Montgomery High School, Rock. 
ville, Md. 

Niemiec, Lottie A., head of account: 
department, Drake Business College, Plain. 
field, N. J. 

Nonenmaker, Helen Violet (B.S. 1949), 
kindergarten teacher, Norwood School, 
Lynbrook, L. I. 

Nohrnberg, Agnes (A.M. 1940), director 
of residential halls, University of Okla- 
homa, Norman, Okla. 

Nutting, Mary Helen (A.M. 1939), critic 
teacher of English, State Teachers College, 
Platteville, Wis. 

Oakley, Lena Raub (B.S. 1940), principal, 
School of Nursing, Methodist Episcopal 
Hospital, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

O’Brien, Claire, director of public health, 
St. Francis Hospital, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Odee, Bertha (BS. 1940), superin- 
tendent of nurses, Methodist Hospital, 
Great Falls, Mont. 

Oliver, Mary G. (A.M. 1935), visiting 
lecturer in home economics, Ohio Uni- 
versity, Athens, Ohio. 

Orlando, Petra (B.S. 1933), instructor in 
science, William W. Bachers Hospital, 
Norwich, Conn. 

Orr, E. Jeanette (A.M. 1939), head 
dietitian and instructor in institution man- 
agement, Acadia University, Wolfville, 
Nova Scotia. 

Paige, Rosa E. (A.M. 1935), dietitian, 
Riverdale Orphan Asylum, Riverdale-on- 
Hudson, N. Y. 

Parker, Bessie A. R. (B.S. 1937), director, 
School of Nursing, New York Hospital, 
New York City. 

Parsons, Mary R., dietitian and teacher 
of home economics, Ellis College, New- 
town Square, Pa. 

Patterson, Don S., director of training 
school, State Teachers College, Troy, Ala. 

Peters, Rachel L. (A.M. 1933), teacher of 
mathematics, Public Schools, Narberth, Pa. 

Petersen, Jean Ford, assistant nursery 
school teacher, Western Queens Nursery 
School, Long Island City, L. I. 

Pierce, Elizabeth M. (B.S. 1940), instruc- 
tor in dance, Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 

Pincus, Sophie (A.M. 1936), statistical 
research worker, Worcester State Hos- 
pital, Worcester, Mass. 
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Plambeck, Edna (A.M. 1932), director 
of nursing and associate professor of nurs- 
ing arts, apes University, Detroit, Mich. 
"Parser, Lydia Alma (A.M. 1939), third 

de supervisor, Training School, Madi- 
son College, Harrisonburg, Va. a 

Pusateri, Sarah G., staff nurse, Visiting 
Nurse Association, Detroit, Mich. 

Race, Madeline (A.M. 1938), director of 
physical education for women, Tusculum 
College, Greeneville, Tenn. 

Reeve, Pluma Catherine (B.S. 1940), 
dietitian and house supervisor, St. Paul’s 
School for Boys, Garden City, L. I. 

Reynolds, Brenton E. (A.M. 1938), 
superintendent of schools, Dresden, Ohio. 

ie Maude Mildred, instructor in 
home economics, Georgia State College, 
Industrial, Ga. 

Robertson, Helen M., fifth and sixth 
= teacher, Balch School, Norwood, 

{ass. 

Rossell, Denton, instructor in music, 
East Carolina Teachers College, Green- 
ville, N. C. 

Roth, Dorothy (A.M. 1940), nurse 
school teacher, Happy Hours School, 
Great Neck, L. I. 

Rutchik, Rose (B.S. 1940), assistant proj- 
ect supervisor, Household Training Project, 
New York City. 

Saffa, George E., teacher of science, 
Piedmont Junior High School, Charlotte, 
N.C. 

Salisbury, T. Lucile (A.M. 1939), as- 
sistant dean of women, Hampton Institute, 
Hampton, Va. 

Saunders, Barbara L., first grade teacher, 
Public Schools, Brewster, N. Y. 

Schneider, Tillie, clinical instructor in 
medical and surgical nursing, Jewish Hos- 
pital, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Schwarte, Johanna (A.M. 1933), associate 
ooarowe4 of nursing education, School of 

ropical Medicine, Puerto Rico. 

Seaton, Kirk, supervisor of special edu- 
cation, Board of Education, Elizabeth, N. J. 

Sharp, Walter M., teacher of English, 
Hi hool, Cranford, N. J. 

haw, L. Lucile, instructor in home eco- 
nomics, Moravian College for Women, 
Bethlehem, Pa. 

Shaw, Mary Margaret, assistant professor 
of home economics, Utah State Agricul- 
tural College, Logan, Utah. 

Shiley, hora instructor in commer- 


cial education, Stephens College, Columbia, 
Mo. 

Smith, Alice A. (A.M. 1934), dean of 
Education Division, Florida A. and M. Col- 
lege, Tallahassee, Fla. 

Smith, Margery, home economics critic 
teacher, High School, Cowan, Ind. 

Souder, Patricia H., supervisor of art, 
Greene Elementary School, Sayville, N. Y. 

Spaulding, Florence (B.S. 1938), vocation 
adviser in public health nursing, Nurse 
Placement Service, Chicago, Ill. 

Speakman, Betty Lou (B.S. 1940), as- 
sistant kindergarten teacher, Free Kinder- 
garten Society, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Steele, Fred E. (A.M. 1939), principal, 
High School, Chelsea, Vt. 

Steinhauer, Rosabel, teacher of physical 
education for girls, Passaic Valley Rapional 
High School, Little Falls, N. J. 

Stewart, C. Marguerite (A.M. 1940), 
cafeteria manager, St. Agatha’s School, 
New York City. 

Stewart, Patricia De Laine (A.M. 1940), 
instructor in English, Edward Waters Col- 
lege, Jacksonville, Fla. 

Stewart, Robert H. (A.M. 1940), instruc- 
tor in English and — Cazenovia Semi- 
nary and Junior College, Cazenovia, N. Y. 

Stinchfield, T. R. (A.M. 1940), principal, 
Senior High School, Gorham, Maine. 

Storm, Elsa (B.S. 1939), superintendent 
of nurses, William W. Bachus Hospital, 
Norwich, Conn. 

Suters, Joy (B.S. 1940), medical and 
surgical supervisor, Syracuse Memorial 
Hospital, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Swindells, E. Dorothy (A.M. 1940), 
teacher of science, Hewlett School for 
Girls, Cedarhurst, N. Y. 

Taylor, Katharine W. (Ed.D. 1937), con- 
sultant in parent education, Board of Edu- 
cation, Seattle, Wash. 

Templeton, Winifred, instructor in com- 
mercial education and anish, Ma 
Washington College, Fredericksburg, Va. 

Terker, Shirley, children’s librarian, 
Brownsville Children’s Branch of Public 
Library, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Thomas, Pearl, head of clothing de- 
—— Central High School, Char- 

otte, N. C, 

Thompson, Esther M. (A.M. 1931), edu- 
cational director, Allegheny General Hos- 
pital, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Thornbury, Mary Christine (A.M. 1926), 
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instructor in commercial education, Whit- 
man Junior College, Newark, N. J. 

Talmadge, C. Tillman, principal, High 
School, Tryon, N. C. 

Tolmach, Alice (A.M. 1940), teacher of 
music and art, Hawthorne-Cedar Knolls 
School, Hawthorne, N. Y. 

Townley, Helen (B.S. 1939), depart- 
mental assistant in nutrition, Pratt Institute, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Townsend, Lelin B. (A.M. 1935), direc- 
tor of nursing, Blythewood Hospital, 
Greenwich, Conn. 

Towsley, Alice M., research worker, 
National Board, Y.W.C.A., New York. 

Van Duyne, Frances Olivia, associate in 
home economics, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, Ill. 

Volle, Reva M. (A.M. 1938), instructor 
in home economics, Western State Teach- 
ers College, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Walker, Hazel M., assistant to principal 
of School of Nursing, Massachusetts Gen- 
eral Hospital, Boston, Mass. 

Walls, Francis Sidney, assistant profes- 
sor of modern languages, The Citadel, 
Charleston, S. C. 

Walsh, Amanda Jean, teacher of secre- 
tarial subjects, Washington School for 


Secretaries, New York City. 


Wamack, Lucile (A.M. 1940), instructor 
in foods, Tuskegee Institute, Tuskegee, Ala. 

Warren, Arthur E. (A.M. 1930), ~~ 
tendent of schools, Canandaigua, N N 

Wasko, Peter E., apprentice meteor- 
ologist, Pan American Airways Company, 
Jackson Heights, N. Y. 

Watson, Elisabeth (A.M. 1939), primary 
teacher, San Lorenzo School, San Lorenzo, 
Venezuela. 

Watson, Gladys H. (Ph.D. 1933), psy- 
chological counselor in dean’s office, Brook- 
lyn College, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Weaver, Narcissa (A.M. 1930), teacher 
of vocational home economics, Davis Street 
School No. 135, Jacksonville, Fla. 


TEACHERS COLLEGE RECORD 


Weber, Julia 
teacher, Elementary 
County, N. J. 

Whitaker, Georgia (A.M. 1936), firg 
grade teacher, Stratford Avenue School, ” 
Garden City, L. I. 

White, Jean Martin (B.S. 1934), direc. 
tor, School of Nursing, Hospital Nacional 
del Centrio, Rosario, Argentina. 

White, Mary Alice (B.S. 1940), therapeu. 
tic dietitian, Elizabeth General Hospital, 
Elizabeth, N. J. 

White, Rena, educational director, 
School of Nursing, Temple Unive 
Philadelphia, Pa. . 4 om 

Williams, Mildrede L., second 
supervisor, Central State Teachers Co College, 
Stevens Point, Wis. 

Wilson, Eleanor M. (B.S. 1939), kinder- 
garten teacher, Day School of Church of 
the Heavenly Rest, New York City. 

Wolf, Anna D. (A.M. 1916), superin- 
tendent of nurses and principal, School of 
Nursing, Johns Hopkins Hospital, Balti- 
more, Md. 

Wood, Alice M. (A.M. 1940), instructor 
in clothing, Asheville College, Asheville, 
N. C. 

Wood, Doris T., secretary of placement, 
Springfield College, Springfield, Mass. 

Wuerthna, Almena (B.S. 1929), director 
of nurses, Fairmont Hospital, Fairmont, 
W. Va. 

Wronker, Dorothy (A.M. 1936), assist 
ant psychologist, Vocational Service fet 
Juniors, New York City. 

Young, Dorothy, home demonstration 
agent, Ohio State University, Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Young, Ellen (BS. 
tendent of nurses, 
Albany, N. Y. 

Zak, Gladys M., primary supervisor, 
State Teachers College, River Falls, Mont. 

Ziemian, Jeannie Stella, assistant dietitian, 
Memorial Hospital, Wilmington, Del. 


(A.M. 1939), helpp 
Schools, Warnes 


1940), superin- 
Memorial Hospital, 





